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FINISHES 


by nature has top rating in fastness 
to light. That fastness remains 
unaffected by the anti-crease resin 
finishes commonly used on vis- 
cose rayons. 


A warm tone on the olive side... 
useful as a distinguished self- 
shade or in combination with other 
SOLOPHENYLS or selected fast 
Direct Colors for producing soft, 
mossy greens. 


Very good resistance to perspira- 
tion, washing, water bleeding, sea 
water and dry and wet cleaning. 


Write Geigy today for samples and 


for Bulletin No. 9-G which contains 
dyeings of SOLOPHENYL* Dark 
Green GBL on cotton and rayon 

. lists dyeing procedure and 
other important fastness proper- 
ties. 


Or, if you have a problem in pro- 
ducing any color that will retain its 
light fastness after urea formalde- 
hyde or melamine finishing, con- 
sult your Geigy technician. He 
will be glad to submit a broad 
selection of colors eminently suit- 
able for the purpose and capable 


of matching fashion shades. 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


iy GEIGY COMPANY, Inc. 


89-91 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: Boston ® Charlotte,N.C. ® Chicago ©* Los Angeles * Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. ® Providence ® Toronto 
IN GREAT BRITAIN: The Geigy Co., Ltd., National Buildings, Parsonage, Manchester 





From laboratory flask to end product. 
The results obtained reflect the high 
quality of the Naphthols and Beta Oxy 
Naphthoic Acid... 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE—DYER S. MOSS CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 









FROM CISA RESEARCH... 





> 


To the Industry 
PS in general... 
Me =—S «CARPET YARN DYERS 
2 in particular 


* NEOLAN GREEN 8G 
* NEOLAN GREEN BF 


e Ciba’s NEW LEVEL DYEING sulphuric acid colors that a 


FAST io LIGHT... 
SEA-WATER & 
ALKALI 


Call or write for full particulars mate 
*REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE Aare 













CIBA COMPANY INC. 


627 GREENWICH STREET; NEW YORK 14, N. Y 











DILEINE SINGLE 


A Superior Inhibiting Agent 
For Processing Jig Dyed Fabrics 
Does Not Require Pretreatment 


The exceptionally slow exhausting properties: built into 
Dileine Single offer you maximum distribution of dye- 
stuffs throughout large rolls of jig processed fabrics. 


Dileine Single has unique leveling properties and is 
exceptionally stable to high temperatures. It offers 
superior protection against atmospheric fading. 


Dileine Single is applied simultaneously with the dye- 
stuffs. No pretreatment what-so-ever is required. 


We would welcome the opportunity of sending you 
further data on the superior properties of Dileine Single 
along with samples for test purposes. 


Passaic, New Jersey Branches: Carlstadt, N.J. « Los Angeles, Calif. 
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an ANTIFOAMING agent 
of unlimited capabilities 
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An odorless, viscous emulsion, DEPUMA 
de-foams without emulsifying or evaporating. 
u When stirred into dye liquors and print pastes, it slowly rises to the surface, breaking 


the foam with amazing effectiveness. 

PRINTING—Depuma does not affect the viscosity of print pastes, thus avoiding 
i undesirable penetration and possible loss in color valve. 

i DYEING—Depuma may be added to either acid or alkaline liquors. 


SOAPING—Depuma permits the use of larger amounts of detergents in soapers 
when desirable. Does not interfere with detergent qualities and 
prevents re-foaming of the liquor. 


A.A.P. technicians will be happy to demonstrate DEPUMA at your plant. 

For detailed information on this important addition to the A.A.P. range 
of superior textile auxiliaries, as well as data regarding your po 
i individual requirements, consult our nearest branch. 









AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. ° Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. ° Branches: Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. |. * Philadelphia, Pa. * Charlotte, N. C. * Chicago, Ill. * Los Angeles, Cal. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. * Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd. * Toronto, Canada * Montreal, Canada 
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HAVING DYE TROUBLE 


with any of the new synthetic fibers? 
Don’t lose your temper—call on 


Tennessee Eastman. 


Many of our acetate dyes 
give excellent results on these new 
materials. We'll be glad to 
tell you which dyes are best 
for a particular fabric— 


and how to apply them. 


Write to Tennessee Eastman Company, 
Division of Eastman Kodak 
Company, Kingsport, Tennessee, 
or call in one of our 


sales representatives. * 


Eastman 
Acetate 
Dyestuffs 






* Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs are sold in the United 
States through Tennessee Eastman Company in 
Kingsport, Tennessee and Lodi, New Jersey. On the 
West Coast through Wilson Meyer Co.: San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland and Seattle. In Canada, through 
Clough Dyestuff Company Ltd., 33 St. Mathieu Street, 
St. Laurent, Quebec. 















pfizer gluconic acid | assures brighter, 


’ sharper, clearer prints...stronger color values 


The use of gluconic acid or ammonium gluconate offers 
many advantages to the color printer and dyer. In the dye 
bath or in printing pastes they tend to hold many metallic 

ions in solution, even when alkaline. This avoids the dull- 
ing action of metallic contaminants and makes it possible 
to realize the full color values and brightness of dyes. 
Acidity is strong enough to form even, clear, bright colors 
yet mild enough to avoid injury to fabrics. Two commer- 
cial forms have been found especially advantageous. 


GLUCONIC ACID 50% technical is a solution containing 
50% by weight of gluconic acid. Mildly acid, odor- 
less, non-toxic and non-volatile. Highly soluble in 

water, decomposes at 180° C. 


AMMONIUM GLUCONATE, technical is a stable, free-flow- 
ing, acid-forming catalyst. It decomposes upon steam- 
BX», ing to yield an efficient acid medium for the 
va development of brilliant colors. 
eo, VAR 
be 






Write today for samples and prices, 
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AMMONIUM GLUCONATE + CALCIUM GLUCONATE + COPPER GLUCONATE + FERROUS GLUCONATE +» MAGNESIUM GLUCONATE 
MANGANESE GLUCONATE + POTASSIUM GLUCONATE + SODIUM GLUCONATF 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., 630 FLUSHING AVE., BROOKLYN 6, N. Y.; 425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL. ; 605 THIRD ST., SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 
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use DECC HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


ilues on PERICHTIC ACID 
AND BECO PROCESS! 
Continuous: 6 He gehing 
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Jig Bleaching 
Tub Bleaching 
Gold Bleaching 
_.Dry-In Bleaching 











OF Cotton 
Wool 
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Acetate Rayon 
p Nylon 

Straw 

Hair 

Bristles, Etc. 


BECCO SALES CORPORATION, Station B, Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


Please send me information on: 


NAME 
COMPANY 
STREET 


Me CCO SALES CORPORATION 


UCONATE 
Sales Agent for BUFFALO” ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
SCO 7, CALIF. BUFFALO - BOSTON - CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - VANCOUVER, WASH. 
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city ZONE __STATE : ADR-11-12 











Write for 
*A Trade Mark 
Data Sheet 28-T of the Onyx Oil 


& Chemical Co. 


CHEMICALS FOR DYEING FINISHING PRINTING 


ot i > Gi: Se ee ee ee ee 


TEXTILE DIVISION 
190 WARREN ST., JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
CHICAGO ° BOSTON ° CHARLOTTE ° ATLANTA 


I, Careda. Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., ltd., Montreal, Toronto, St Johns, Que For Export: Onyx International, Jersey City 2, N. J 
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ONE-STAGE 
OPEN-WIDTH SYSTEM 
Capacity: Up to 1500 Ibs. 
per hour 
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TWO-STAGE OPEN-WIDTH SYSTEM 


Capacity: Up to 3000 Ibs. 
per hour 


Consider Du Pont Open-Width Continuous Peroxide Bleaching Systems 


F YOU PLAN to modernize your 

bleachery, expand production, es- 
pecially for speedy, economical han- 
dling of heavy fabrics, investigate the 
Du Pont Open- Width Systems. They 
are by far the most economical units 
of this type developed to date. 


Introduced by Du Pont in 1943, 
they’respecifically designed to handle 
heavy fabrics and tightly woven 
goods—heavy twills, drills, poplins, 
etc. They speed bleaching, cut costs 
in chemicals, steam and mainte- 
nance. Today, 16 of these systems, 
incorporating Du Pont principles, are 
operating inanumberof leading mills. 





Tune in Du Pont ‘‘ Cavalcade of America,’’ Tuesday nights—NBC coast to coast 


ee ee ee ee ee a ee ~ 

| E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) ] 

DU PONT Electrochemicals Department, Wilmington 98, Del. ; 

Please send me more information about Du Pont 

i CONTINUOUS PEROXIDE BLEACHING Continuous Peroxide Bleaching Survey Service 
| 

. _——s [—, —————— ; 

; OI i ninisinntntnanmiecisemeenaeeencaieatcian 

— | Street & No. - J 

BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING City State___ | 

) 


- THROUGH CHEMISTRY ice cehsini die anibeaas aenianinania 
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Other types of Du Pont continu- 
ous systems, with capacities from 500 
to 6,000 lbs./hr., are available. In 
fact, capacity of Du Pont designed 
installations operating or under con- 
struction is now over 75,000,000 yards 
per week—more than one-fourth the 
current annual U. S. production of 
cotton piece goods! 

Let us tell you more about these 
cost-saving systems. We don’t build 
or sell the equipment. But our Tech- 
nical Service can help you select the 
right bleaching system for your re- 
quirements of production, typeof fab- 
rics to be bleached, utilities, and other 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 





economic factors. Bleaching special- 
ists will help you survey your pro- 
duction facilities, make specific rec- 
ommendations on equipment, give 
estimates and operating costs. After 
you decide on a system, Du Pont 
Technical Service representatives lo- 
cated in leading textile centers will 
help you start operation and train 
your technical and operating person- 
nel. This service in no way obligates 
you. 

Forfurtherinformationon Du Pont 
Continuous Peroxide Bleaching Sys- 
tems, send the coupon below. 
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Viscosity in Single End Sizing of Nylon Tricot Yarns 


25% solution of polyacrylic acid 
uniform viscosity and application 

high adhesion—will not rub off or shed 
~“ maximum protection for the yarns 


« easily removed in scouring 


This is a reproduction of a chart from 
a Norcross automatic recording visco- 
meter, which measures the viscosity of 
a solution at three minute intervals. 
This chart, which covers a period of 
twenty-four hours, demonstrates the re- 
markable uniformity of ACRYSOL A-3 
sizing solutions, a major factor in the 
production of uniformly sized tricot 
yarns. At certain points indicated on 


the chart, water was added to replace 


ACcRYSOL is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in 
principal foreign countries. 

















that lost by evaporation. Thus, the vis- 
cosity measurement offers a convenient 


control of the size concentration. 


Supplied as an aqueous solution 
containing 25% polyacrylic acid, 
ACRYSOL A-3 is easily diluted to the 
proper size concentration and viscosity. 
ACRYSOL A-3 does not rub off or flake 
during the coning, warping, and knitting 
operations, and therefore provides 


maximum protection. 






CHEMICALS [Mul FOR INDUSTRY 






ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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Killing SPT is not enough 


* Does it spread evenly and thoroughly, covering all 
capillary surfaces of fibers or filaments? 
\f you can't 


say “YES” 


* Does it establish a uniform coefficient of friction, 


imparting equallized fiber-to-fiber cohesion? 
to these 


; * Does it insure absence of gumminess involving 
s j 
questions, aprons and card clothing? 
resent 
your P 
. : * Does it give you freedom from yellowing? Rancidity? 
anti-static 
of Corrosive effects on mechanical parts? 


doing only * Does it scour out readily and completely? 
half its job. 


* 


Is it balanced to do your job? 


You can expect these ‘‘extras’’ and others, when 


you use Nopco ‘‘balanced”’ anti-static chemicals. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Whether it be wool, worsted, cotton, silk, rayon or nylon, Nopco textile 


chemicals are enabling manufacturers to profit by economies in 
Processing, and obtain superior products. If you are not already 
using Nopco Anti-Static Agents, it will pay you to investigate. 


We'll gladly make recommendations based upon your 
specific requirements. 






















j ‘cable to all 
A moisture-free worsted oil applica 
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NOPCO 165 
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NOPCO oe worsted production system 
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. $s like a soap 
—_ FUA Widely used wool lubricant. Perform 
‘ NOPCO -_ 
Anti-Static 
Chemicals 


: anufacture. 
- <a s For Nylon and Orlon yarns for lace ™ 
25-P— For 
NOPCO 11 
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NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


Branches: Boston « Chicago ¢ Cedartown, Ga. e Richmond, Cal, 


i 
RESEARCH) 
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for vat printing cotton, rayon and silk 


CARBANTHRENE BLUE GREEN FFB 


(DOUBLE PASTE) 


Excellent all-around fastness suitable for upholstery, 


drapes and all other launderable articles. 


Can be used aione or to produce interesting color effects 
by shading with yellow. Highly versatile as a printing color 


on cotton or rayon. Produces very fast turquoise blues on silk. 


Write or phone our nearest office for complete fastness prop- 


erties, application data and printings on cotton and rayon. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6. N.Y. + BOwling Green 9-2240 
Boston 14. Mass 150 Causeway St CApito! 7? 0490 Richmond 19. Va. 6 North Fifth St Richmond 2 1930 
Providence 3. R | 15 Westminster St DExter | 3008 Columbus, Ga . Columbu rstate Bidg Columbus 3.1029 
Philadelphia 6. Pa 200 204 S Front St LOmbard 3 6387 Greensboro, NC . Jefferson Standard Bidg GReensboro 2 2518 
San Francisco 5. Cal . 517 Howard St Sutter 1 750 Chattanooga 2. Tenn james Buriding Chattanooga 6 6347 
Portiand 9. Ore . 730 West Burnside St Beacon 1853 Atianta 2, Ga. 140 Peachtree St CyPress 2821 
Chicago 54 The Merchandise Mart SUperior 7.338 New Orieans 18. La 714 Carondelet Buriding Raymond 7228 
Charlotte. 1 NC 201 203 West First St CHariotte 3 9221 Toronto 2, Canada. 137 143 Wellington St -W Empire 4.6495 




















EMERY 


Carew Tower, Cincinnati 


Branch Offices: 

3002 Woolworth Bidg., New York 7, N. Y. 
221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 

401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
420 Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 
187 Perry St., Lowell, Mass. 

Export: 5035 RCA Bidg., New York 20,N.Y. 


November 12, 1951 


INDUSTRIES, 


INC. 
Ohio 
Representatives: 


Schibley & Ossmann, Inc., 

33 Public Square, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Ecclestone Chemical Co., 

2673 Guoin, Detroit 7, Michigan 
Warehouse stocks also in St. Louis, 
Buffalo and Baltimore. 


Progressive Firms 








Look to Emery for the Latest! 


Emery’s constant research has produced many outstanding 
innovations in the industry. During the last decade, these 
exclusive achievements include: 


@ Development and first commercial 
utilization of low-temperature, 
selective solvent crystallization of 
fatty acids. This ““Emersol Process” 
has been producing stearic and 
oleic acids of outstanding quality 
for the past 9 years. 


@ Colgate-Emery Process for the con- 
tinuous high-pressure splitting of fats. 


@ Discovery and plant scale utiliza- 
tion of the patented, high-tem- 
perature, continuous dimerization 
process for producing di-linoleic 
acid (Emery 955 Dimer Acid). 


@ Commercial application of the 
oxidation of oleic acid to produce 
two exclusive products, Azelaic 
and Pelargonic Acids. 


@ Production of the first solvent 
crystallized, low-titer vegetable 
fatty acids for alkyd resin manu- 
facture. 

@ Introduction of Emersol 132 Lily 
Stearic Acid, the highest quality 
crystalline stearic acid available. 

@ Production of Emersol 233LL 
Elaine, the world’s purest com- 
mercial oleic acid. 


All of these famous “‘firsts’’ have resulted in greatly improved 
quality standards for the industry . .. by Emery, the World’s 
Leading Producer of Fatty Acids. 
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Yes, three-quarters of a century has built the name of CAMEL DYES 
into a symbol of dependability for textile dyestuffs . . . a background of 
experience that o/y the years can give...a reputation for prompt, efficient 


attention to all textile dyeing requirements and problems. 


Refer your dye problems to our laboratories... .cap- 


able, experienced engineers are ready to serve you. 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO., INC. 


BRANCH OFFICES and WAREHOUSES z 75 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON * EAST CLEVELAND, O. 2 neney Fae 
ATLANTA, GA. : 2520-22 N. BROAD ST., PHILA. 32, PA. 
RAdcliff 5-7103 
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In the manufacture of many products, such 
as melamine and urea resins, synthetic fibers, 
photographic chemicals and other items, high- 
est purity of the raw materials is of prime im- 
portance. Wherever Heyden Formaldehyde 
is employed, the user knows that its high 
standard of purity was a significant reason 
for its selection. To specify Heyden Formal- 
dehyde on every order means to insure un- 
varying uniformity and outstanding quality 
in the finished product. 


In test tube or tank car, Heyden Formalde- 





HEYDEN 


FORMALDEHYDE 


foreign odor or discoloration. It is a clear 
colorless solution assaying not less than 37% 
by weight. Supplied as Formaldehyde Solu- 
tion N.F. in bottles (1, 5, 9 lbs.), carboys 
(100 Ibs.), drums (475 lbs.), tank trucks 
(18,000 or 36,000 lbs.) or tank cars (72,000 
lbs.); or 37% Methanol-Free Formaldehyde, 


in tank cars or trucks. 


PARAFORMALDEHYDE 


hyde 1s free of impurities that may cause HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMINE 


Write today for samples or further information. 


HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORPORATION « 393 Seventh Ave. « New York 1, N. Y. 


CHICAGO e PHILADELPHIA «© SAN FRANCISCO «+ DETROIT © PROVIDENCE 





Benzaldehyde + Benzoates * Benzyl Chloride * Bromides 


Chlorinated Aromatics *« Creosotes * Formaldehyde 4 

Formic Acid + Glycerophosphates * Guaiacols 

Hexamethylenetetramine « Medicinal Colloids *+ Methylene HU 7] iS 
Disalicylic Acid * Paraformaldehyde * Parahydroxyben- 


zoates + Penicillin « Pentaerythritols » Propy! Gallate 
Resorcinol + Salicylates + Salicylic Acid + Streptomycin 


SERVING INDUSTRY THROUGH FINER CHEMICALS 
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Horse-collar for a doa? 


It won't work... . Why not get the right one for the job? 





In buying textile chemicals. this makes sense too. 


Processing is too complex to be adequately served by a conventional 
product. That's why modern dyers and chemists rely upon 
a chemical specialty developed by Dexter for their specific operations. 


Dexter gives you the right product for the job. 


For this reason, Dexter chemical specialties are always at work 


in Americas leading mills. 


DEXTER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Specialists in 
Textile Chemical Division. Box 1, Blvd. Station. New York 59 


chemicals for wool. 
cotton, rayon and 


all synthetics BOSTON * SALEM * GREENSBORO * CHARLOTTE * ROME * BUENOS AIRES 
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AHCO 
PRODUCTS 





DYE YOUR WORSTED WITH 


AHCOQUINONE BLUE 


AHCOQUINONE BLUE AH becomes a bright 
greenish-blue shade under artificial light and thus 
helps to offset any tendency of other dyestuffs in 
mixtures to show a redness under these conditions. 
This dyestuff, which is suitable for use by the acid 
or any chrome dyeing methods, has all the normal 
fastness properties of the better anthraquinone 
blues. Use it to keep your combination shades uni- 
form under any lighting conditions. 

Ask about AHCOQUINONE BLUE AH 

for Dyeing to Government Specifications . 


PS =: iT 
PROVIDENCE * RHODE ISLAND 
Associated with 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
London, England 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INCORPORATED ©« EST. 1815 
Offices: Charlotte, Cincinnati, New York, Teterboro, Providence 
Plants: Charlotte, N. C. Cincinnati, Ohio Dighton, Mass. 


AHCOQUINONE BLUE AH 
Meets OG 108 Fastness Requirements and 


Facilitates Control of Shade Change in Arti- 
ficial Light 
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ZY BROWN INSTRUMENTATION IS KEYED . ; 

~ gs \ TO THE NEED OF EVERY TEXTILE 

4 \ PROCESS q 
= Hee 


SINGLE OR 
DUAL CAM 
PROGRAMMING I 
ONE INSTRUMENT 


SA LT EN A NNER NE, ITN ORT eo RMN NG LESS SETA te 


Honeywell 






Hene’s an instrument designed to save space 
and reduce instrument investment. From this 
single instrument it is now possible to obtain 
the same control that heretofore required two 
pneumatic control thermometers and two pneu- 
matic time-pattern transmitters. 





Particularly applicable to the control of piece 
dyeing and size cooking, or similar batch proc- 
esses, this new Brown thermometer performs 
three separate functions from one case, from 
one panel location. Featuring integral cam pro- 
gramming of process time vs. temperature, it 
(1) measures and records the variable, (2) 
automatically positions the set point index, 
and (3) automatically controls the variable. 
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Check These 
OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES! 


V Requires less panel space. 


You get more compact control to save space, 
more accurate control to increase uniformity, 
more dependable control to raise production 
efficiency. Check the list of outstanding 
advantages . . . write for a copy of Catalog 
No. 6020... call in our local engineering repre- 
sentative for a discussion of your application. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CoO., 
Industrial Division, 4562 Wayne Ave., Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa. 


V Controls one or two processes from one 
location. 


./ Affords electric or pneumatic control. 





\/ Provides independent chart and cam 
drives. 


\/ Permits change in cam speed, \4 to 24 
hours per revolution. 


V/ Available with single pen, single cam; 
two pen, single cam; single pen, dual 
cam; two pen, dual cam. Honeywell 


V Visual or audible signals are optional 

. are operated by separate contacts 

which are adjustable throughout time 

range and may be used to interrupt cam 
travel or shut down process. 
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Does Things For Drapery Goods 


printed with rapidogens, indigosols and 
fast-to-light direct colors on cotton, vis- 
cose or cupra rayon. 
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0 save space THE MODERN PRINT PASTE THICKENER 
. From this : ° 
le to obtain 
equired two 
id two pneu- 

When you use Keltex as your thickening 
rol of piece agent you get definite advantages that contribute 
batch proc- re to superior printing, easy handling 
er performs and economy of use. 
» case, from 
al cam pro- Clear, Crisp Prints No cooking, or special treatment 
perature, it on acetate, viscose and pure silk dress No filtering—free from grit and 
ariable, (2) goods printed with acetate, acid and cellulose 
oint index, direct colors or with white discharge. Readily soluble in cold water 
1e variable. Easily washed out after printing 
save space, Exact and uniform printing paste 
uniformity, viscosity 
production Sharp, clean-edged printing 
itstanding True, even color yield 


of Catalog 
ring repre- 
pplication. 


Maximum color penetration 
Pare. ee Equally effective in machine or 
screen printing 


Promotes Pleasing Patterns « 7 LTEX 
on tie materials printed with 


acid, direct and acetate colors 
on acetate, viscose, wool and .-.@ product of 


pure silk goods. 
KELCO COMPANY 


20 N. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 530 W. Sixth Street 
Chicago 6 New York 5 Los Angeles 14 


ATOR Co., 
ve., Phila- c 


Cable Address: Kelccalgin—New York 
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AN EASY ROAD TO VAT FASTNESS 


f are water soluble esters of vat dyes. They produce the same brilliant shades and have 
the same fastness properties as the parent vat dyestuffs from which they are derived. On cotton and 
rayon they are more level dyeing and have better penetration than ordinary vats. Prints are smoother 
and clearer than normally applied vat dyestuffs. On wool Algosols have superior light and wash fastness 
without impairment to the quality of the wool. The method of applying Algosols is simple and inexpensive. 


ye aA Oy aie oy 
i Bepatcbvil.curs 9 


technical staff are yours for the asking. 


COTTON 


RAYON 


Rayon piece goods composed of filament, 
spun rayon or filament-spun rayon yarn when 
dyed by the continuous method or on the jig 
have solid, clear shades and excellent fast- 
ness. Rayon skeins are easily dyed on the 
‘Cascade’ type machine. Algosols are excel- 
lently suited for dyeing packages and cakes 
in pressure dyeing equipment. 


MIXED FIBERS 


Suitings and dress goods of spun rayon 
and wool blends dyed in solid shades meet 
all fastness requirements. Special effects can 
be obtained on cotton-wool and rayon-wool 
mixtures by dyeing the wool and leaving the 
cellulosic fibers undyed or on viscose-acetate 
blends the viscose can be dyed fast color and 
the acetate tinted to yield two-tone effects. 


Technical information, product samples 


and the service of a highly trained 


CHICAGO 


Le oe oe ae 


* PHILADELPHIA 


* PORTLAND, ORE. * 


WOOL 


Suitings dyed with Algosols have excellent 
fastness properties even in light shades. Blan- 
kets and knitting yarns have outstanding fast- 
ness to light and washing. Algosols are recom- 
mended for dyeing slubbing and yarns in 
circulating machines. Shrink-proofed wool 
dyed with Algosols has excellent fastness to 
light and repeated washings. Wool can be 
dyed with Algosols without impairment to the 
quality of the wool. 


PRINTING 


in roller, screen and resist printing prints 
are smoother and colors clearer than the nor- 
molly applied vot dyestufts from which they 
ore derived. Algosols have excellent light and 
wash fastness and do not crock, Blotch printed 
drapery fabrics have smooth grounds with 
excellent fastness to light and washing. Algo- 
sols are ideal companion colors for 
gens and Fast Color Salts. 


COST 


The simplicity of application, saving in 
time, lower cost of chemicals, superior dyeing 
and printing results offset any increase in dye 
cost over ordinary vats in light and medium 
shades, Not infrequently Algosols prove 
cheaper in light shades. 
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To insure 





GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET 


BOSTON * CHARLOTTE * 


PROVIDENCE * 


14, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


>.>? 
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On November 30th, 1936 
we published the first 


Annual Processing Review Number 


of the American Dyestuff Reporter. 


In the space of 14 years each annual issue has become an 
actual “‘catalogue’’ of new chemicals, dyestuffs, machinery, etc. 
and now more than 9000 Chemists, Dyers and Finishers read 


and preserve the issue for future reference. 


Advertising pages placed in this year’s issue will be read by 
7000 members of the AATCC who are interested EXCLUSIVELY 
in products used in TEXTILE WET PROCESSING. 





We suggest immediate reservation of advertising space in 
this year’s “CATALOGUE” of new products for 
TEXTILE WET PROCESSING. 


Ww 


The advertising forms close on November 19th and the 
issue will be published December 10th, 1951. 


Ww 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
44 East 23rd Street, New York City 
Official Publication, Proceedings, A.A.T.C.C. 
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IS IMPORTANT 
USE 


HILTAMINE ARCTIC WHITE EXTRA 


Abb Ad, Lhd, i, /, WAM 


A NEW OPTICAL BRIGHTENING AGENT 
ZZPAUULLULD Ae 
which makes white fabrics whiter and pastel shades brighter. For use on Cottons, 
Linens, and Viscose Rayons. 
HILTAMINE ARCTIC WHITE EXTRA is a new optical bleach developed in the RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES OF THE HILTON -DAVIS CHEMICAL CO. DIV. It is made from 


readily available raw materials. 


HILTAMINE ARCTIC WHITE EXTRA is a colorless dye which absorbs the invisible ultra-violet 
light rays and transforms the light so that it is visible to the human eye, causing the phenomenon of 
fluorescence, which masks the normal yellowish cast making the material appear whiter and brighter. 


HILTAMINE ARCTIC WHITE EXTRA is substantive and may be applied either by padding or 


exhaust methods. For complete technical information and samples write to 


THE HILTON-DAVIS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE BLACKMAN - UHLER COMPANY, INC., SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
THE CLAFLIN - DORMAN COMPANY, 2 STORER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
THE CANADYE CORPORATION, 122 REBECCA ST., HAMILTON, ONT. 
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PERMA - PAR R 


This excellent cation active finish which has served the textile industry 
for the past 10 years, has been improved 
to increase its efficiency and permit greater economy in use. 


MAINTAINS COLOR BRILLIANCY WITH LESS COLOR LOSS 





We suggest that you write for further information 


REFINED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
LYNDHURST Manufacturing Chemists NEW JERSEY 


Southern Representative: DYER S. MOSS COMPANY, 2511 Lucena St., Charlotte 6, North Carolina 
New England Representative: DONALD R. MaclEAN, Box 202, So. Dartmouth, Mass. 
California Representative: SIDNEY SPRINGER, 2300 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 7, California 
Canadian Selling Agent: Reliable Color & Chemical Company, 85 Cannon St. W., Hamilton, Ontario 
Export Division Manager: Chester Feil, Refined Products Corp. 
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Hawthorne, N.J. 


Pawtucket, RI. 
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For Fast Brilliant Prints | 
ARIGEN DYES* 


The addition of Arigen dyes to the family of Interchem 
Dyes is still another reason why Interchemical is ‘“‘your 
most logical source” for the finest in textile colors. 
You will find these stabilized azoic dyes particularly 
suitable for printing alongside Aridye pigment colors to 
produce unusual color combinations of brilliant reds and 
scarlets, dark blues, violets, and browns. They meet 
all the usual fastness requirements for dresses, handker- 
chiefs, scarves, draperies and the like. 

This new line of Arigen dyes provides you with the finest 
stabilized azoic dyes for printing cotton, spun rayon and 
other fabrics. They may be applied in the conventional 
gum thickeners or in Interchemical’s exclusive Aquadye® 
Emulsion method. Available in both powders and solutions. 


Samples of Arigen dyes and complete information 
on their properties and methods of application . . . 
as they apply to your individual needs . . . will be 
gladly furnished on request. Write Interchemical 
Corp., Textile Colors Division, Hawthorne, N. J. 


*Registered trade mark for the Interchem brand of stabilized azoic dyes. 
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UP- GRADE 
YOUR FABRICS WITH PROFINE! 


One of the biggest advantages you'll find in using Profine is the control 
it gives you over a fabric’s softness, body and hand. 
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If you want a soft, full-bodied hand for your knitted and woven fab- 


rics, you can get it with Profine. If you want good whites that don't 


discolor, you'll get them with Profine. If you want good anti-curl cut- 
o? ting, you'll get it with Profine. 


Profine is made-to-order for up-grading fabrics 


. increasing their 
salability. A month’s trial will prove it—to your satisfaction. 


Fast dissolving flake form. Self-emulsifiable. 
FACTS Stable emulsions. 


Imparts softness or body to fabrics and yarns. 
ABOUT No effect on shade. 


Inhibits static. 
PROFI NE No tendency to form objectionable odors or 


discoloration. 


Oocterr+4e Lb, MAKERS OF OLATE, PROXOL 


AND ORVUS PRODUCTS. 
- CINCINNATI, OHIO 
XXXII 
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Calcofast* Wool Dyes 


Most acid dyes have some weakness or 
other when applied to wool. Either the 
light fastness is poor, or the wash fast- 
ness is inadequate, or some other prop- 


erty is lacking. Very few have sufficient 

all-around fastness for many uses. 
Chrome dyes as a group offer good 

fastness, but are limited in their range 


| 


j 


of applications because of their rather 
poor leveling properties. Even then they 
lack the brilliancy of shade desired for 
many fabrics. 

Calcofast Wool Dyes overcome many 
of the obstacles presented by these other 
types of dyes. A complete range of 
shades with good brightness can be ob- 
tained, while maintaining at the same 
time excellent standards in light, wash- 
ing, perspiration and other important 
fastnesses. 

New dyeing techniques have been de- 
veloped by Calco so that the Calcofast 
Wool Dyes can be applied with a mini- 
mum amount of acid and at the same 
time produce solid level shades on either 
carbonized or uncarbonized wool stock, 
yarn or piece goods. 

Calcofast Wool Dyes offer many .ad- 
vantages and should be investigated by 
every wool dyer. Ask your Calco Rep- 


resentative for information and samples. 
*Trade-mark 


Vat Dyes For Printing 


Few people realize the many advance- 
ments and improvements which have 
been made in the vat printing pastes. A 
relatively short time ago problems of 
Settling, poor printing properties, drying 
out, improper fixation and many others 
were prevalent. Even though they were 
troublesome, they were tolerated with 
the hope that improvements would be 
forthcoming. 

All these problems have been under 
Study for a considerable period of time, 
and one by one, improvements have been 
made which have reduced the troubles 
and variables in the print shop. Pastes 
have been developed which are non- 
Settling, free-flowing, and which do not 
dry and flake on the sides of the drums. 
Compatibility with the average printing 
gums has been studied, and products 
with the best working properties have 
been developed. 

The problems are not simple. Each 
dye, being of a different chemical and 
physical nature from the other, may not 








respond to the same treatments. Changes 
in the types of printing gums used by the 
printer further complicate the problem. 

Few printers would now even consider 
using the vat printing types which were 
offered ten to fifteen years ago. Produc- 
tion and economy are too important. 

Calco has pioneered in the develop- 
ment of better vat dyes for printing, 
processed to give best all-around per- 
formance. An excellent example of im- 
provements incorporated in superior 
dyes is Calco’s line of Hydron printing 
vats, especially the pinks, scarlets and 
oranges listed below. 


Calcosol* Pink FFWP Paste 

Calcosol Printing Scarlet 2BW Paste 

Calcosol Printing Scarlet 3BW Paste 

Calcosol Printing Scarlet 2GW Paste 

Calcosol Printing Orange RYW Paste 


Your Calco Representative will be glad 
to furnish further information and sam- 
ples upon request concerning these and 


the many other Calco printing vat dyes. 
*Trade-mark 








Advertisement 
No. 22 of a series 


Use of Sodium Nitrite in 
Vat Dye Baths for Yarn 


Over a year of practical experience has 
shown that the addition of sodium ni- 
trite to the dye bath is beneficial in 
many application processes for vat dye- 
ing. This method is widely used for 
dyeing packages of yarn with dyes such 
as Calcoloid* Blue BLD Double Pow- 
der, at temperatures of 180° F and 
190° F, to secure superior penetration 
and levelness. Another useful application 
of sodium nitrite is in dyeing long chain 
warps. Even at normal dyeing tempera- 
tures, the sodium leuco compound of 
many vat dyes is unstable when subjected 
to prolonged reduction conditions, and 
this effect is counteracted by the addition 
of sodium nitrite. In certain cases, the 
use of sodium nitrite and higher-than- 
normal temperatures improves the pen- 
etration and levelness of long chain warp 
dyeings. The addition of sodium nitrite 
to the dye bath is also useful in applying 


certain vat dyes on the beck. 
*Trade-mark 


For the Textile Bookshelf 


Revision—Descrip- 

tive Index of Calco 

Technical Bulletins 

(Calco Technical 

Bulletin No. 761-A, 

New Second Edi- 

tion). Abstracts all 

bulletins published 

to date; helpful cross-index to select bul- 
letins pertaining to special problems. 


During 1950 Calco used 116,900 board feet of 
long leaf yellow pine to maintain the presses in 
the Calco dye shops. 
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aire woolers , cotleur aud rayows a. mers droirsable, aot full Roud ... 
| _ a ' *Durable to Washing and Dry Cleaning 


Your woolen, cotton and rayon fabrics finished 
with KERANOL N K will have a truly mellow, 
glove-like hand, durable to washing and dry 
cleaning. KERANOL N K is unaffected by 
variable pH values, so may be used with greatest 
efficiency in neutral, alkaline or acid baths. 
Mail the coupon 


Additional — and highly for further information. 
valuable — use of KERANOL N K: 

as a plasticizer and softener in 

conjunction with all types of resin finishes. 











EXCELLENT RESISTANCE TO YELLOWING! Arkansas Co., Inc. 
P.O. Box 210 
Newark, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send, without 
obligation: 


( full details on KERANOL N K 
INC. () sample and application procedure 


rhkhansas @De (CD please have representative call 


NAME so a 








MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS FOR OVER 45 YEARS FIRM NAME____ ¢ nmin — 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





ADDRESS. — 





ee — — 
1-11-1 
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‘some things vou will want to know 
about this new low-cost vinyl plasticizer 


MPS-500 is a stabilized, chlorinated ester of a fatty acid, in which the 


what it is 


chlorine content is controlled to give best balance between compatibility 


and plasticizing efficiency. 


- : a 
advantages 


MPS-500 is lower in cost than most primary plasticizers. It shows excel- 
lent compatibility with vinyl chloride polymers and copolymers, is highly 


permanent and flame retardant. 


Flame retardance Excellent electrical properties 


qualities it can 
impart to 
your product 


High resistance to water, oil, High tensile strength at high 
gasoline flexibility 


High permanence on heating Low migration 


Transparent and opaque films Electrical insulation 


what you can 
use it for 


Upholstery and drapery Hose covering 
Shoe soles Organisol and Plastisol formulations 


Softener for nitrile rubbers 


BULLETIN 35 gives you properties of MPS-500; comparisons 
with other plasticizers; detailed test data; typical formulations 
and uses. Write today, on your company letterhead, for a copy. 


Few the Salt of the Earth H00 KER 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


2 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. CHEMICALS 
® 


NEW YORK, N. Y. © WILMINGTON, CALIF. © TACOMA, WASH. 


BENZOIC ACID * CHLOROTOLUENE + SODIUM BENZOATE * CAUSTIC SODA * MURIATIC ACID + CHLORINATED PARAFFIN * CHLORINE 
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ations 
MAYVAT" Olive AR Double Paste is entirely suitable 


for all types of dyeing, whether in the pigment 


or reduced state . . . for packages, beams, piece 


goods or raw stock... 





CHEMICALS 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


OTTO 6. MAY, INC. 


DYESTUFF MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1917 





198 Niagara St. 2511 Lucena St. 
CHLORINE Newark, N. J. Charlotte, N. C. 
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YOU SPECIFY... 








We supplied 





In several of these cases other body materials or Grinnel]-Saunders 
diaphragms would serve as well. But the really Diaphragm Valves 
important fact is the unmatched versatility of a 

Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm Valves in handling with cow 


corrosive fluids, gases, compressed air, food and 
suspended solids ... in lines where corrosion, 
abrasion, contamination, clogging, leakage and 
maintenance are problems. 


Grinnell-Saunders Valve bodies are stocked in 
cast iron, malleable iron, stainless steel, bronze, 
and aluminum, with other materials available on 
special order. Valve bodies can be lined with lead, 
glass, natural rubber or neoprene. Diaphragms are 
available of natural rubber and a number of syn- 
thetics to suit particular service conditions. 


- nhrag™ 
Ohateriol 






The Grinnell-Saunders Valve Division will be 
pleased to submit recommendations upon receipt 
of complete information covering service conditions. 






ed. All ¥ 
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Features of the 
Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm Valve 


@ diaphragm absolutely isolates working parts from fluid for oxy9e” 





@ diaphragm lifts high for streamlined flow in either direction 


@ diaphragm presses tight for positive closure 
@ body, lining and diaphragm materials to suit service 
@ simple maintenance— diaphragm easily replaced 
WHENEVER PIPING IS INVOLVED estab 


Grinnell Company Inc., Providence, Rhode Island . Sales Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


pipe and tube fittings * welding fittings * engineered pipe hangers and supports °* Thermolier unit heaters °* valves 
Grinnell-Saunders diaphragm valves * pipe * prefabricated piping * plumbing and heating specialties * water works supplies 
industrial supplies * Grinnell automatic sprinkler fire protection systems * Amco humidification and cooling systems 
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selling 

with 
LAUREL NYLON h 
HOSIERY FINISHES 


These’ remarkable Laurel Hosiery Finishes 
assure you better lubrication and increased 
/felasticity. Simplify and speed up your processing. 
Yield softer, more beautiful hosiery ... with 
greater freedom from snags and wrinkles. Leading 
knitters find Laurel Nylon Hosiery Finishes 
improve their manufacturing and selling 
operations and their profit position. Why not let 
our Technicians arrange a test for you? Or, write 


for trial order and directions today. 


b — . \ 
yr textile Ay 
VY soaps, oils, finishes “XN 
V7? XY, 
7 LAUREL SOAP (NY 
j 
_\\) MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. \ y 
3 V. o ' J 
oning Oil #443 « Laurel Nynit C \) Wm. Hl Berbolets Fens Vy + Laurel Supergel + Laurezol #6 + Laurel Peramel #4 
| 
+ Laurel Scouring Compounds A), ESTABLISHED 1909 7. Laurel Dull Finishes + Water Repellent 
SS 7” AA 
Sb A Offices: 2601 E. Tioga Street, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
Warehouses: Paterson, N. J., Chattanooga, Tenn., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Converter 


Pharmazoids now joins the famous family 

of Pharmols and Pharmasols . . . Pharmazoids 
... stabilized diazotized bases which HOWES PI 
can be mixed with any available napthol 44 E. 23rd 


was INCOrp 
Published 


THE C. R. How 
EXACT COLOR ford, Exec 
YOU REQUIRE heen 
EXACTLY com, 


Essenbreis, 


to make a resultant Pharmasol. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


451-453 Washington St. 
New York 13, N. Y. 
Branches: 
Philadelphia, Charlotte, 
Providence, Los Angeles, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Importer of 


the manufactures of : VOLUME 
Durand & Huguenin S. A. 
Basle, Switzerland 


Exclusive Distributors of Pharmasols, Pharmols, Pharmacines 
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NORMAN A. JOHNSON 
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HARLES A. WHITEHEAD 
Managing Editor 


MYRON D. REESER 


Business Manager 


4ERBERT A. STAUDERMAN 
Advertising Manager 


GRACE B. BURTON 


Production Manager 


M. H. MORGAN 


Circulation Manager 


Official Publication of the 

Proceedings of the American 

Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists 


American Dyestuff Reporter was founded 
n 1917 and the Textile Colorist and 
Converter (formerly Textile Colorist) 
was incorporated with it in January, 1949. 
Published every other Monday by the 
HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 
44 E. 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
C. R. Howes, President; Harry F. Craw- 
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Contents 


Contents of previous issues can be found by consulting the Industrial Arts 
Index and the Engineering Index, Inc. at your library. 


e Special Article 


A Tensioning Device for Use with the Taber Abraser 745 


e Departments 
Book Reviews 


Patent Digest 
Paul Wenaraf 


¢ Proceedings of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
30th Convention Breaks Several Attendance 


New York Section:— 
AATCC Participation in European Textile Con- 
ferences in 1951 
Part I—Relationships and Responsibilities 
Developed 
C Norris Rabold 
Part II—Progress Made in International Colorfast- 
ness Standard Test Methods................ P732 
Leonard § Little 
Part III—Accomplishments at the International 
Conference in Bournemouth, England 
William D Appel 


R I Section Meets Friday at Sheraton-Biltmore.... 
Hudson-Mohawk Meeting Report 
Membership Applications 
Hudson-Mohawk Section:— 
Dyeing and Wet-Finishing Dynel Fabrics 
T A Feild, Jr 
New York Section:— 
Dry Cleaning Processes 
George P Fulton 
One Hundred and Sixty-Eighth General Research 
Committee Meeting 


Calendar of Future Meetings 
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30th CONVENTION BREAKS SEVERAL ATTENDANCE 
RECORDS 


HE 30th Annual Meeting, proclaimed 
i ee many as the “biggest and best,” 
served to emphasize the AATCC’s con- 
tinued growth in stature and prestig2 with 
attendance figures at the three-day affair 
approaching 5,000. Approximately 2,000 
registered for the majority of the events 
Band 2,700 viewed the exhibits, all held at 
the Hotel Statler, New York, N Y, Oct 
17-19, 1951. First-day attendance was about 
2,000, a new record. 

The Mixed Fibers Luncheon and Sympo- 
sium served as the impetus for attendanc: 
on the second day (Thursday), attracting 
more than 1,200 persons from all phases 
of the industry. Statler authorities believed 
it to te the largest industrial luncheon 
ever to be held in New York. A gathering 
of 950 at the Annual Banquet on Friday 
proved its ability to rival the drawing 
power of the Symposium. 

Activities began in earnest on Wednes- 
day morning, October 17 with the open- 
the exhibits of 85 
were generally keyed toward product or 
service applications on the new fibers in a 


ing of firms, which 


large number of cases. The National Coun- 
cil gathered in the Keystone room for 
their 178th Meeting (also on Wednesday 
morning), where they took steps to estab- 
lish a 


committee to 


national convention management 


obtain greater continuity 
between annual meetings. The admission 
of 161 new members through Council vote 
brings total membership to a figure just 
under 6700. 

Wednesday afternoon activities centere.l 
around the Dyeing Group and Printing 
Group meetings, which were held simul- 
taneously. They, along with the Auxiliaries 
and Testing Group and Finishing Group 
meetings on Friday morning, produced 18 
technical papers. 

More than 200 ladies who registered 
for the convention attended a cocktail 
Party in the late afternoon at the Rainbow 
Room, Rockefeller Center, the opening 
event in a three-day program for lady 
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guests. The program, headed by Dr H:r- 
man E Hager, also featured a chartered 
/oat ride around Manhattan and other 
sightseeing trips (on Thursday); breakfast 
and a Luncheon and 
Hotel Pierre (on 


at B_ Al:man’s 
Fashion Show at the 
Friday). 

Thursday morning saw the presentation 
of the first Student Papers to be presented 
before a National Convention. Following 
this, Dr Louis B Ccok, chief of the 
Dyeing & Finishing Branch, Textile Divi- 
sion, National Production Authority, ad- 
dressed a large group, assuring them that 
restrictions on sulfur-based chemizals 
should not seriously hamper operations in 
the textile industry. 

Leonard S Little, presided 
Mixed Fibers Luncheon and Symposium, 
the dominant which 
matching of textile production to end-use. 


over the 


theme of was the 
J Spencer Love, Chairman of Burlington 
Mills and featured luncheon sneaker pre- 
sented the subject “From Wonder Fiber 
to Wonder Fabric—A Challenge to Man- 
agement.” Following Mr Love's addres;., 
a panel of experts from every sector of 


the trade sought to answer all questions 
propounded to Symposium Chairman J 
Robert Bonnar. 

The 
afternoon saw the New York Section win 
t_p honors with their paper “The Meas- 
urement of Fabric Soiling.”” The Rhode 
Island Section offering, “The Continuous 
Dyeing of New Synthetic Fibers,” won 
second prize. Third place went to the 
Philadelphia Section for their paper “Some 
Crease Re- 


Intersectional Contest on Friday 


Variables in 
covery of Cotton Fabrics with Synthetic 
Resins.” Other papers presented included 
those by the Mid-West, Northern New 
England, South Central and Southeastern 


Improving the 


Sections. 

The Grand Ballroom, site of the Mixed 
Fiber Luncheon and Symposium the day 
provided the setting for the 


Meeting, 


prev.ous, 
Annual 

with Convention Co-Chairmen Paul J Luck 
and Charles W Dorn, presiding. Mr Luck 
efter his introductory remarks, introduced 
National President C Norris Ratold, who 


Banquet and Business 


celivered the President's Address. George 
S J White brought greetings from the 


Paul J Luck, convention co-chairman and C Norris Rabold, 


president. 
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Textile Institute of Manchester, England, 
and George H Spencer, its president, a 
letter from whom he read. As chairman 
of the joint committee of the Textile 
Institute and the Society of Dyers and 
Colourists, Mr White presented Mr Rabold 
with an inscribed presentation copy of 
the “Review of Textile Progress.” As an 
SDC Councilor, Mr White presented the 
AATCC library with a specially bound 
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the Association’s third honorary member- 


ship to Hugh Christison, regretfully 
noting that it had to be made in absentia 
due to the serious illness of the recipient. 

Other events at the Business Meeting 
included the presentation of the Olney 
Award to Raymond W Jacoby (see page 
P698 of the October 29th 
first American Dyestuff Reporter Award 


to Mason Hayek and F C Chromey of 


issue), the 



















presented annually for the best paper 0 
textile chemistry to appear in Proceeding 
columns during the year. Prof Perciy 
Theel, Chairman of the Publications Coy 
mittee, made the presentation to the wig 
ners for their article, “The Measuremep 
of Static Electricity on Fabrics,” whic 
appeared in the March 5, 1951 issue. 
Guest 
Harold G Hoffman, former governor 9 


speaker for the evening wa 


















































copy of the Photochemistry Symposium 
as a token of collatoration on the new 
Colour Index. 


Mr Rabold announced the awarding of can 





President C Norris Rabold Presents the 8th Olney Medal to 
Raymond W Jacoby. 





Key Figures in the 1951 Olney Medal Presentation Pose with 
Their Wives. Standing: Dr W George Parks, Raymond W 
Jacoby, Elliot Broadbent. Seated (I to r): Mrs Parks, Mrs 
Jacoby, Mrs Broadbent. 
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du Pont, the Student Awards and the 
Intersectional Contest Awards. The Ameri- 
Dyestuff Reporter 





New Jersey. His colorful, fast-moving tal 


served as a fitting finale for a mo 


Award will be successful Annual Meeting in all respec 


SEATED AT THE HEAD TABLE DURING THE ANNUAL 
BANQUET AND BUSINESS MEETING (LEFT TO RIGHT): 


Front Row: 

Herman A Wilde, Chairman, Entertainment & Equipment Com 
Samuel A Pettus, Chairman, Transportation Committee 
George L Baxter, Co-Chairman, Symposium Luncheon Commity 
Herman E Hager, Chairman, Ladies Committee 

Kenneth H Bernard, Chairman, National Convention Committe 
George H Schuler, Chairman, National Publicity Committee 
Harold C Chapin, National Secretary 

William A Holst, Chairman, Technical Program Committee 
Carl Z Draves, Past President and Editor of Proceedings 
Henry K Torpey, (CATCC) Guest 

William D Appel, Past President 

C A Muhr, Guest 

Henry F Herrmann, Past President 

C A Krahenbuhl, Guest 

P J Wood, Past President 

George Haeberlein, Guest 

Elvin H Kilheffer, Past President 

Thomas R Smith, Past President 

Henry L Young, Chairman, Exhibits Committee 

William R Moorhouse, National Treasurer 

Harold W Stiegler, National Director of Research 

Albert E Sampson, Assistant Treasurer 

Kenneth A Howry, Chairman, Publicity Committee 

James J Marshall, Chairman, Entertainment Committee 


Back Row: 

Weldon G Helmus, Chairman, Banquet Committee 

Norman A Johnson, Chairman, Printing Committee 

John H Hennessey, Chairman, Registration & Finance Committ 
Mason Hayek, Recipient, American Dyestuff Reporter Award 
F C Chromey, Recipient, American Dyestuff Reporter Award 
Percival Theel, National Chairman, Publications Committee 
Elliot Broadbent, Olney Medal Speaker 

J Robert Bonnar, National Vice President 

Charles W Dorn, Convention Co-Chairman 

Harold G Hoffman, Guest Speaker 

C Norris Rabold, National President 

Raymond W Jacoty, Olney Medalist 

Paul J Luck, Convention Co-Chairman 

George O Linberg, National Vice President 

W George Parks, Olney Medal Speaker 

Frank J O’Neil, National Chairman, Intersectional Contest 
George S J White, SDC and Textile Institute 

Leonard § Little, National Chairman, Research Committee 
Charles F Donyes, Student Paper 

R J Lynch, Student Paper 

Patrick J Kennedy, Chairman, Student Contest 
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Roger Millikin, president, Deering Millikin & Co, Inc 


William R Moorhouse, National Aniline Div 
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AT THE HEAD TABLE 


THOSE SEATED 
LUNCHEON AND SYMPOSIUM INCLUDED (ALPHABETICALLY): 


Robert Amory, vice president, Springs 
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Mrs. George O Linberg; J H Hennessey, Registration and 
Finance Committee Chairman; George O Linberg, National 


Vice President 


1951 American 


Award Winners Fred C Chromey (left) 


and Mason Hayek. 


Dyestuff 


Raymond W Jacoby, 8th Olney Medal- 
ist (left) and former New Jersey Gov- 
ernor Harold G Hoffman discuss affairs 
other than state. Mr Hoffman was 
Guest Speaker at the Annual Banquet. 


Reporter 
Mrs Paul Luck, Mrs C Norris Rabold, Mrs Walter F Fan- 
court and Mrs James J Marshall. 
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AATCC PARTICIPATION IN EUROPEAN 
TEXTILE CONFERENCES 


C Norris Rabold 
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Leonard S Little 


IN 1951* 


William D Appel 


PART I—RELATIONSHIPS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


ONIGHT, I should like to tell you a 

bit about my trip overseas. First, I 
have a few general remarks, and then I 
wish to mention the Textile Institute Con- 
ference and our meeting with the Society 
of Dyers and Colourists. As you know, Mr 
Appel, Mr Little and I were together at 
the various meetings and conferences in 
which American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists representa- 


we, as 


tives, had specific business. The main rea- 
sons for our going abroad were to attend 
the Textile Institute Conference, to meet 
with the Society of Dyers and Colourists 
on matters having to do with the Colour 
Index, and, last, to represent the United 
States and this Association at the Inter- 
national Standards Organization Confer- 
ence. 

The Textile Institute Conference was 
held in Brighton, England, during the 
week of May 20th. The week following 
we met with the Society of Dyers and 
Colourists in Manchester and Bradford. 


* Pres: 
1951 at 


nted in three parts on September 28, 
the Swiss Chalet in Rochelle Park, N J. 
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DEVELOPED 


C NORRIS RABOLD 
AATCC President 


On June 3rd, the three of us went to 
Bournemouth for the International Stand- 
ards Organization Conference held June 
3rd-9th. I am most grateful to Mr Appel 
and Mr Little for their contributions to 
our joint efforts at all our meetings. We 
can well be proud to have delegates such 
as these gentlemen, representing our As- 
sociation at we had in 
England and later, on the continent. 


the conferences 


Papers given at the Institute were pub- 
lished before the conference so that each 
member of the Institute would have an 
opportunity to read and comment upon 
them at the meeting. Preprints were avail- 
able to out-of-country members upon regis- 
tration. They also had the opportunity to 
study any paper before the author dis- 
cussed it during the technical sessions. Dis- 
cussions of papers at technical sessions 
were confined to 20 minutes, with an op- 
portunity for questions from the floor 
thereafter. This idea of preprinting papers 
differs from our procedure in the United 
States. Here the author customarily delivers 
the paper either as written or presents a 
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condensed version. There is no oppor- 
tunity, by this method, for people to read 
and question a paper before it is pre- 
sented. At the Institute Conference, the 
briefly reviewed his paper, or 
brought in subject material that was not 
possible to incorporate in the printed 
write-up. If he had received questions be- 
fore presentation, he might also discuss 
these in his remarks. This method of pre- 
senting papers is worthy of consideration 
since it makes it possible for those inter- 
ested in a special subject to study the 
paper and bring up pertinent questions 
during the time of presentation. 


author 


On Friday, 25th May 1951, the chairman 
of the 5th session of the Textile Institute 
Conference was a member from the United 
States, Mr W D Appel. This is the first 
time in the history of the Textile Institute 
Conference that a member outside the 
country has been invited to preside. This 
honor reflects credit on us because of our 
technical developments in the United 
States and also on Mr Appel as an indi- 
vidual. 
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While in the Manchester area, we had 
two meetings with the Society of Dyers 
and Colourists. The first of these took 
place in Manchester, where we dined with 
the Society of Dyers and Colourists finance 
committee. At this meeting, it was agreed 
that a ton figure should be set for expendi- 
tures on the Colour Index. We were in- 
formed that costs in England had risen 
the same as they have in the United States, 
so that the original estimated costs were 
considerably higher today than at the time 
this joint project was undertaken. 

The selling price of the Colour Index 
was also tentatively agreed upon. We also 
were in agreement that both interested 
parties would offer the book for sale at 
approximately the same price. This is 
equitable and fair since the contract specifi- 
cally states how this matter is to be 
handled. I am pleased to say that our own 
Colour Index committee also are in agree- 
ment that -toth societies offer the book for 
sale at the same price. 

The following schedule was accepted, 
in principle, as appropriate for publication 
of the new Colour Index. By the end of 
1951, all data should be received. 1952 
would be taken up by the compilation of 


data of authorized material by the print- 
ers. Printing schedule would require at 
least two years, 1953 and 1954. It is hoped 
that the book will be published in Janu- 
ary 1955. I regret that January, 1955, is 
the earliest tentative date of publication. 
What, with the delay that already has oc- 
curred since this project was started, a 
great part is due to the fact that much 
new and original material is to be in- 
cluded in this publication. Also, there has 
been much added to the information on 
dyes already listed in the older Colour 
Index. 

One of the very serious difficulties that 
we have encountered is the paper short- 
age in England and also the fact that the 
cost of paver suitable for use in this book 
is now much higher-priced than when our 
arrangement with the Society of Dyers 
and Colourists was originally made. Our 
colleagues in England have asked our help 
on this matter, and I have appointed a 
special committee to go into the possibili- 
ties of securing paper in this country. This 
committee will function as a subcommittee 
of the Publications Committee and it will 
the Colour Index 
Committee. It has been suggested that a 


maintain liaison with 


saving might be effected by printing q 
quota of books in this country from pla 
reproduced photographically. I assure yy 
that with the additions and changes th 
have been made to the former Colour | 
dex, the new edition will be a much mo 
complete work than we have ever had, 
am very pleased to say that our Britij 
colleagues and ourselves have obtaing 
the utmost co-operation from all dye my 
ufacturers here and abroad. Also, som 
sources that we believed would not co 
tribute in detail have provided valuab 
and detailed information. 


There is no question that our meeti 
with the representatives of the Society 
Dyers and Colourists has been of gre 
benefit to this project. The opportunity 
sit down and discuss our mutual probleg 
over the table was most helpful, and y 


were able to come to some definite agre 


ments in a very short time. We found og 
associates in England most co-operati 
and most anxious to work closely with 


In closing, I wish to thank Mr Cadj 


the Colour Index Committee, and all w 
have undertaken the monumental task 
preparing this work. 


PART II—PROGRESS MADE IN INTERNATIONAL 


COLORFASTNESS STANDARD TEST METHODS 


LEONARD §S LITTLE 


Chairman, General Research Committee and 


UR president, Mr C Norris Rabold, 

the previous speaker, has made a 
general review of AATCC participation in 
European Technical Conferences in 1951. 
I will endeavor to bring you up-to-date 
on the specific subject of International 
Standard methods for colorfastness 
and shrinkage. 

The principal motive for making the 
trip to Europe on the part of Norris 
Rabold and myself was to represent 
AATCC at the meetings of the Interna- 
tional Standardization Organization desig- 
nated as ISO/TC 38 SCI at Bournemouth, 
England. These meetings were held from 
June 3rd through June 9th. In order to 
enable us, with the able asssitance of 
William D Appel, to make the progress 
we hoped to secure, it was essential that 
we arrange a series of informal meetings 
with representatives of other countries 
which were members of the Colorfastness 
and Shrinkage Groups. The first of the 


test 
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informal preliminary meetings took place 
at the Textile Institute Conference held 
at Brighton. Here held discussions 
with the members of the British Colorfast- 
ness Co-ordinating Committee of the So- 
ciety of Dyers and Colourists, of which 
Dr P W Cunliffe is the chairman. The 
writer is chairman of the Colorfastness 
and Shrinkage Committee for the United 
States. This committee of the American 
Standards Association (ASA), together 
with the British committee, hold a joint 
secretariat of the International Standard- 
ization Organization on these two projects: 
namely, Colorfastness and Shrinkage of 
Textiles. We also met with the continental 
groups represented by Dr Henry Ris of 
the Geigy Company at Basle, Switzerland, 
and several of his associates. It was agreed 
in these early sessions that we would 
endeavor to come to a common under- 
standing on as many tests as possible 
where there was no great divergency be- 


we 
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tween the British, the Continent and th 


United States in the methods general) 


agreed by each as a fair and representativ 


test procedures. By this method it was fe 
that real and encouraging progress coul 
be made rather promptly. This prograi 
later proved quite effective in furthering 
the objective more rapidly and _satisfa 
torily than any of us originally felt wou! 
be possible. 

Because of the well-organized group 
work laid before the ISO Official Bourn 
mouth Conference and an extremely © 
operative spirit, we were able to expeditt 
our mission. The Colorfastness and Shrink 
age meeting actually got under way Thur 
day, June 7th, with the arrival of the Brit 
ish Group from Manchester on Wednes 
day. From that time on, the Colorfastne 
Section of the ISO met in almost contin 
ous sessions, carrying through to late ev 
ning in order to be able to present 
final report for the closing session Satur 
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= anal 
day morning. At this point, I wish to 
ompliment the officials of the British 
Standards Institution, which is the counter- 
art of our American Standards Associa- 
tion, for the fine business-like manner in 
which al! of the sessions were conducted. 
Especially do I wish to call to your atten- 
tion the efficient and most willing group 
composing their staff, who 
worked well into the night to supply the 
delegates with accurate and full reports 
of each previous day’s meetings at the 
opening of the morning session. We will 
be faced with the responsibility of dupli- 
cating this performance if the Textile Sec- 
tion of ISO meets here in New York next 


secretarial 


une. 
y At the opening of the first formal session 
of the Colorfastness Subcommittee, Dr 
John Barritt, Honorary Secretary of the 
Society of and 
unanimously chosen to preside. He handled 
the work of the section in a most friendly 
and effective manner. The members of the 
group the plenary 
sessions held at the same time. 

The first proposal was consideration of 


Dyers Colourists, was 


were excused from 


a graded grey scale for assessment of fast- 
ness tests. It was agreed to consider the 
use of the grey scale for evaluating in 
terms of (a) loss in depth of color and 
(b) degree of staining. 


INTERNATIONAL LIGHT-FASTNESS 
STANDARDS——The British Colorfast- 
ness Committee have carefully reviewed 
British, French and Swiss 
light-fastness standards showing the degree 


the existing 


of fastness to light for eight classes as used 
ty the dyestuff manufacturers in their pub- 
lished evaluations. They 
a tabulation which 
standards 


have presented 
all three the 
listed dis- 
cussed. Pronosals were also made for inter- 
national adoption. In each of the eight 
colorfastness designations the specific dye 


on of 


national are and 


formula is given as now being used by 
the three respective countries. A new type 
of cloth for suitability for the standards is 
being examined and has been presented to 
each of the three countries and to our- 
selves The 
reach agreement on a common set of eight 


for criticism. purpose is to 
blue light standards which will represent 
the allowable color change in each of the 
eight grades. It is felt that it may te 
necessary with some colored materials to 
give two figures, one to indicate the stage 
at which the first perceptible change oc- 
curs and the other at which definite fading 
occurs. A discussion was held on the type 
of weave to be used on Colorfastness Cloth 
Standards. It was felt that twill weaves 
were not as desirable as plain. It was 
agreed that we would make dyeings on 
Pigmented spun acetate vs cotton and 
wool or on dye spun acetate if no pig- 
mented yarn is available. 


Nove 
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Mr Appel agreed to represent the 
United States on a small working com- 
mittee covering the items of color stand- 
ards. It was agreed that two methods of 
(out-door) fading would be devel- 
oped. The British and Continental 
countries feel that they require sun ex- 
posures for standard testing of light fast- 
ness. It was agreed that they would en- 


sun 


deavor to set up rules for standard con- 
ditions and procedures. We in the United 
States are equally firm in our feeling that 
we need accelerated test methods as exem- 
plified by our AATCC 
Light Standard Test. The methods cur- 
the 


Colorfastness-to- 


rently being employed use Fade- 
Ometer as the standard testing unit. It 
was agreed that the United States delega- 
tion proceed with the responsibility of 
submitting first-draft proposals for stand- 
ardized accelerated lamp-exposure meth- 
ods for evaluation of light fastness. 

The 
turned 


Colorfastness Committee next 


its attention to secure general 
agreement On as many test procedures as 
possible for first-draft proposals for Inter- 
national Standard test standards. The test 


methods considered were as follows: 


ACID SPOTTING 


General: By “fastness to acid spotting” 
is meant the resistance of colored materials 
to the action of dilute solutions of organic 
and mineral acids. 

The test is applicable to all fibers at all 
stages of manufacture. 

Two tests of increasing severity are 
given, and the choice will depend on the 
nature of the fiber. 

Test Method: Two drops of a) 300g 
glacial acetic acid per liter or b) 50g con- 
(sp g 1.84 per 


liter). The appropriate solutions are ap- 


centrated sulfuric acid 
plied at room temperature and, to ensure 
penetration, the test specimen is pressed 
with a glass rod if necessary. Then the 
color change is evaluated. 


ALKAL! S?OTTING 


General; By fastness to alkali spotting is 
meant the resistance of colored materials 
to the action of dilute alkaline sclutions. 

Test Method: Two drops of a solution 
containing 10 g of anhydrous sodium car- 
bonate per liter ensure penetration; im- 
merse, if necessary, in solution and squeeze 
to contain its own weight of solution. Dry 


1 


room temperature, |rush and remove 


at 
residue and evaluate. 


CARBONIZ!NG 


General: Resistance of colored materials 
to treatment with dilute sulfuric acid ar 
high temperatures. Apvlicable to wool or 
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wool mixtures. 

Test Method: Immerse in 50g conc sul- 
furic acid (sp gr 1.84) per liter for 15 min 
room temperature, ratio 1:20. 
Squeeze to 806 own weight of solution. 


liquor 


Dry in oven 30 min or longer at 60 C. 
Bake 15 min at 105°C. Neutralize after 5 


min in a cold water rinse. Divide a) ! 


rN 


dried at air temperature; b) '2 treated 15 
min at 20°C in solution of 2g anhydrous 
sodium carbonate per liter, 1:40; rinse 5 
min in cold water; air-dry at a temperature 
not exceeding 60°C. Assess. 


HOT PRESSING 


General, Resistance to ironing and to 
drying cylinders. 

Test Method: Use iron at pressure of 
30g/sq cm. Cotton, 200°C; wool, 150 C; 
acetate, 120°C. 

(a) Dry Pressing: 
bleached cotton 


between dry, 
for 5 


Iron 
limbric and leave 
sec or 20 sec. 

(b) Wet Pressing: Place sample on dry, 


undyed, bleached cotton limbric. Then 
place another similar bleached fabric 
which has been soaked with water and 


squeezed to own weight on the test sample. 
Press to and fro over test sample (without 
additional pressure) for 5 sec or 20 sec. 
Assess: a) After pressing and again b) after 


? 


conditioning in air for 2 hours. 


MERCERIZING 


Genera!; Resistance to conc solution of 
caustic soda used in mercerizing. Appli- 
cable to cotton or cotton mixtures. 

Test Method: Sew 
sides to bleached cotton test cloth, fasten 


test sample on all 


firmly to frame with test sample upper- 


most. Spot with solution of 300g sodium 
hydroxide per 1 at 20°C, let stand 5 min; 


rinse 5 min in 70 C water; rinse in run- 


ning water. Remove from frame; acidify 
5 min in a soln containing 5ml conc sul- 


furic acid per 1; wash in cold running 


water until neutral. Unstitch three sides; 
dry 


with parts mot in contact. Assess. 


in air at temp not exceeding 60°C 


ORGANIC SOLVENTS 


General: Resistance to organic solvents 
as used in dry cleaning. 

Test Method: Solvents: white spirit, tri- 
chloroethylene, perchlorethylene, carton 
tetrachloride as specified. Hand-agitate 30 
min in solvent at 20°C, 1:40. Press every 
two minutes with glass rod without re- 
moving the sample from solvent. Squeeze; 
air-dry without stitching. Assess. 


PEROXIDE BLEACHING 


General: Resistance to hydrogen-perox- 
ide bleaching baths in normal concentra- 
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tion. 

Test Method: Treat one hour at 87.5°C, 
1:30, with following concentrations per 
liter: 5ml 30% hydrogen peroxide, 0.07g 
crystal magnesium chloride, 5g sodium 
silicate. Initial pH, 10.3 to 10.6. Place 
sample in test tube or other suitable ves- 
sel, cover, maintain correct temp without 
undue movement. Squeeze, rinse 10 min 
in cold water, oven three sides, air-dry at 
temperature not exceeding 60°C, ensure 
that different parts do not come in con- 
tact. Assess. 


POTTING 


General: Resistance to the action of 
boiling water. Applicable to wool or wool 
mixtures. 

Test Method: Sew test sample on one 
short side only between an unbleached 
wool serge and a bleached cotton or fiber 
used in wool mixtures. Treat 1 hour in 
boiling distilled water, 1:30. Then roll 
sample around a 5-8 mm glass rod to 
form a cylinder 4 cm long and tie loosely 
with thread. Remove from rod, rinse 10 
min in cold running water, open, dry 
without contact. Assess. 


RUBBING 


General: Degree of staining when col- 
ored materials are rubbed by other ma- 
terials. 

Test Method: a) Sample rubbed with 
dry white cotton lawn, or b) with same 
type fabric previously wetted and squeeze 
to contain own weight of water. Rub 10 
rubs each to and fro in 10 sec. Dry test 
sample tested with wet lawn at room tem- 
perature. Assess. 


SEA WATER 


General: Resistance to action of sea 
water at body temperature. 

Test Method: Wet thoroughly in solu- 
tion of 30g sodium chloride per | in flat- 
bottom covered flask. Place smooth glass 
plate same size as test sample of approxi- 
mately 50g on test sample and press evenly 
with fingers to remove air bubbles. Al- 
low to stand for 15 min at room tempera- 
ture. Pour off excess solution carefully. 
Keep at 370°C for 4 hours. Open, dry at 
air temperature without contact of fab- 
rics. Assess. 


SODA BOILING 


General: Resistance to action of dilute 
sodium carbonate solution at the boil. 
The preparation of the sample shall be 
the same method as used in the potting 
test. 

Test Method: Treat each of two test 
samples one hour in gently boiling solu- 
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tions, liquor ratio 1:30, under reflux with 
an air condenser. a) 10g anhydrous sodium 
cartonate per liter and b) 10g of same 
plus 4g Inhibiton per liter. Remove from 
glass rod, rinse 10 min in cold running 
water, open, air-dry ensuring that the dif- 
ferent parts do not come into contact. 
Assess. 


STOVING 


General: Resistance to the action of 
sulfur dioxide as used in bleaching. 

Test Method: Immerse thoroughly 5 
min at 20°C in a solution of 5g soap per 1; 
squeeze to contain its own weight of solu- 
tion; suspend 16 hours in 10-1 vessel con- 
taining sulfur dioxide obtained by igniting 
5g sulfur below test sample with vessel 
closed. Hang in air for 2 hrs at temp not 
exceeding 60°C. Rinse in cold running 
water. Air-dry. Assess. 


WASHING 


General; Resistance to the action of soap 
solutions as used in domestic and laundry 
washing. 

Test Methods: a) Mild (hand test) 5 gr 
soap per liter; 1:50 at 40°C, 30 min. Wool 
materials neutralized 15 min in solution 
containing 10g sodium acetate crystals per 
liter at 40°C, 1:50. Repeat with fresh 
liquor and rinse after each treatment. 
Wash test is hand-agitated by pressing 
sample every 2 min with a glass rod with- 
out removing sample from solution. If 
mechanical apparatus is used, adjust time 
and liquor ratios to secure identical re- 
sults. 

Severe Test: Rinse twice in distilled 
water and follow with 10-min rinse in 
cold running water; squeeze, unstitch and 
open three sides; air-dry without contact 
of the test swatches. Method of washing 
to be determined later. Assess. 


WATER 
General: Resistance to immersion in 
cold water. 

Test Method: Thoroughly wet sample 
for 15 min in distilled water in flat-bottom 
dish covered without disturbance with 
the water; place 50-g flat plate size of 
test samples over samples, press lightly to 
remove air bubbles, pour off excess water 
without disturbance of samples or plate, 
keep 16 hours at 20°C. Assess. 


WATER SPOTTING 


General: Resistance to spotting with dis- 
tilled water. 

Test Method: Spot at room temperature 
with approx 15 ml of distilled water. 
Assess. a) after 2 min; b) after air drying. 


SHRINKAGE OF FABRICS IN WASH- 
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ING The USA is the Secretariat for 
this subcommittee. We do not have suff. 
cient proposals from other countries to 
prepare a first-draft proposal; however, 
we are preparing proposals in line with 
BS 1118 and Federal Specification CCCT, 
19a. 

The 16 proposed first-draft test pro. 
cedures are now teing carefully reviewed 
by the three groups: namely, the British, 
the Continental, and the United States, 
and these include all the countries repre. 
sented. These are Belgium, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, India, 
Italy, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, United 
Kingdom, and the USA. We hope to have 
full comments from all the groups by 
mid-December of this year in the hands 
of the joint secretariats. From suggestions 
for improvement and revision it is ex- 
pected that a final draft may be presented 
at the next meeting of the Textile Com- 
mittee of ISO/TC 38. The present plans 
are to hold this meeting in June, 1952, 
at Columbia University here in New York 
City. 

After the close of the ISO meetings at 
Bournemouth on Saturday, June 9th, Mr 
& Mrs Appel, Dr Worner and Miss Rollins 
of the Southern Regional Laboratories, 
Norris Rabold and I proceeded to the Con- 
tinent. We visited the Textile Institute at 
the University of Ghent, Belgium; the 
Fiber Institute at Delft, Holland; the Tex- 
tile Institute of France at Paris; and the 
Textile Department of the Federal Insti- 
tute of Technology at Zurich, Switzerland. 
Between our two textile conferences in 
England we had previously visited the re- 
search laboratories of the Imperial Chem- 
icals Co, the research laboratories of the 
Shirley Institute, the College of Technol- 
ogy of the University of Manchester, the 
research laboratories of Tootal Broadhurst 
& Lee, all of Manchester, as well as the 
Use-Development Organization of Court 
aulds, Ltd. 

We also were privileged to visit the 
laboratories and the plant of the Stand- 
fast Dyers and Printers, Ltd, of Lancaster. 
We saw their continuous molten-metal 
dyeing machine in operation, which could 
make a radical change from one shade to 
another in approximately 5 minutes. It 
is evident that this process had definite 
interest to dyers for continuous fast-color 
runs, especially shorter runs. At Bradford 
we visited the research laboratories of the 
Bradford Dyeing Associates. 

On the Continent, in addition to our 
conference at the various textile research 
organizations, we were privileged to visit 
the extremely modern plant of the Union 
Cotonniere at Ghent, Belgium. This is a0 
entirely new cotton-manufacturing plant 
with a one-floor arrangement. It is housed 
in a new building erected since World 
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War II and equipped with the very latest 
of machinery. Here they employ the most 
advanced methods of manufacturing, con- 
ditioning, and provide their employees 
with most modern machine organizatién 
and with scientifically worked 
centive programs, developed by the top 
textile engineers there and abroad. After 
a morning session with the members of 
the Swiss Color-Fastness Committee, Messrs 
Appel, Rabold, and I visited the research 
laboratories and plants cf the Ciba Com- 
pany, the Geigy Co, and the Sandoz Chem- 
ical Works at Basel, Switzerland. The 
laboratories and plants were quite modern 
in their layout and equipment and were 
eficiently operated. The co-operation and 
courtesies we received were most cordial 
and sincere. A most informative and en- 
joyable trip was made to the research 
laboratories and plant of the Heberlein 
Co at Watwill, Switzerland, which is 


out in- 


about 40 miles beyond Zurich. Here, as 
in the case of every other visit we made, 
we were most cordially entertained. Al- 
though the plant not entirely 
equipped with all the latest finishing, dye- 
ing and printing machinery, it is main- 
tained in a most efficient condition and 
produces some of the finest specialized 
finished fabrics found today. They have 
many patented and world renowned pro- 


was 


cesses in which they excel. 


SUMMARY 


The ISO Conference made considerable 
progress toward agreement in setting up 
international standards for the textile in- 
dustry. Probably the greatest progress was 
made in the Colorfastness Subcommittee, 
of which we are joint secretariats. In in- 
stances expensive mechanical 
test apparatus, it will be necessary to set 


involving 


up alternate methods involving hand pro- 
cedures or procedures requiring less ex- 
pensive equipment. This step is necessary 
because of the limited availability of 
equipment in other countries as well as 
of the limited funds available for im- 
mediate purchase of such equipment. This 
is evident in test methods which employ 
such instruments as the Fade-Ometer, the 
Launder-Ometer, flat-bed presses, etc. 

There can be no doutt as to the value 
of international standard test methods to 
world-wide textile industry. Industry and 
textile-manufacturing, chemical-manufac- 
turing and textile-research organizations 
are fully interested in and are supporting 
the work of ISO. Our AATCC is con- 
tributing through ASA materially to the 
successful establishment of international 
test methods, which will be of great value 
and usefulness to the textile industry as a 
whole. 








PART III—ACCOMPLISHMENTS AT THE INTERNATIONAL 





ONIGHT I can give only a brief 
sketch of the Bournemouth Confer- 
ence and its accomplishments and show 
only a few pictures relating to the activi- 
ties of your delegates abroad. You will 
have an opportunity to hear more com- 
plete reports from the delegates to the 
Bournemouth Conference at a meeting to 
be held in New York on the afterncon of 
October 16 in connection with the meet- 
ings of Committee D-13, ASTM, and the 
convention of the AATCC. 

The Technical Committee on Textiles 
of the International Organization for 
Standardization met in Bournemouth, Eng- 
land, from June 4 to 9, 1951. Nearly 100 
delegates from sixteen countries were pres- 
ent. The U S A delegation, organized by 
the American Standards Association with 
the sponsorship of AATCC and ASTM, 
had 15 members. It was exceeded in num- 
ber of members only by the United King- 
dom delegation of 35. The AATCC was 
Officially represented by President Norris 
Raboid and by Chairman of the Research 
Committee, Leonard Little. 


The conference dealt with some 20 
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technical subjects in ten plenary sessions 
and in subcommittee, working-group, and 
delegation meetings that filled all of the 
rest of the time and kept most of us up 
half of each night. English and French 
were the official languages; formal discus- 
sions were translated from one to the 
other as required. 

Our host was the British Standards In- 
stitution, which holds the Secretariatship 
for the Technical Committee. Thanks to 
the thorough planning, excellent arrange- 
ments, and cordiality of the representa- 
tives of the B S I, the conference was an 
enjoyable and profitable experience for 
all of us. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the con- 
ference lay in the personal contacts and 
friendships established between delegates 
and the exchange of information. The dis- 
cussions led to a clarification of the prob- 
lems to be solved, and personal contacts 
provided channels for continuing discus- 
sions and co-operative work. 

We learned, for example, that in Eng- 
land textiles are commonly subjected to 
boiling temperatures in laundering and 
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that in India they are pounded with a 
flail. Obviously, these conditions of use 
will influence testing procedures in these 
countries. Tensile testing in Europe and 
tensile testing in the United States differ 
in sO many ways that each region will 
have to study the procedures used in the 
other before standards can be 
agreed upon. The cost of some of the test- 
ing equipment used in the 
United States is prohibitive those 
European laboratories in which the vol- 
ume of testing is relatively small. 


common 


commonly 
for 


One of the stumbling blocks at the 
difference in mean- 
ing of words in the English speaking coun- 


conference was the 


tries. For example, after a somewhat 
lengthy discussion of commercial weights 
and regains, we discovered that “regain” 
means moisture regain to some, moisture 
regain and finishing materials on the tex- 
The 


from differences in meanings of words 


tile to others. confusion resulting 
was avoided in some of the discussions by 
agreeing on concepts in the meeting and 


leaving the selection of the most appropri- 
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ate words for the concepts to delegates R JT Section Meets Friday at 


from the countries concerned. 

Mr Little has told you of the very great 
progress made in development of inter- 
national agreement on tests for colorfast- 
ness. That came as a surprise to some of 
us who had attended the first meeting of 
the Committee in Buxton in 1948. This 
was due to the efforts of the British and 
Continental fastness committees and to the 
good work of Messrs Little and Rabold. 

Other sutjects of special interest to 
AATCC included analysis of fiber mix- 
tures, definition of the term “rayon”, test- 
ing terms and definitions, shrinkage in 
laundering, sampling and statistical analy- 
sis. 

The first international standard to be 
expected as a result of the work will 
cover the designation of twist in yarns. 
The S and Z designation has been adopted 
as a national standard in ten countries 
and has been approved by twenty-six. It 
is well on the way to becoming an inter- 
national standard. 

A universal system for numbering yarns 
of all kinds, which it is hoped will grad- 
ually disblace the many systems now used, 
was agreed upon at Buxton and further 
developed at Bournemouth. It is a direct, 
decimal system based on metric units. 
The Grex numbering system advocated by 
the ASTM and very ably championed by 
Dr Scroggie of the American delegation 
is in conformance with it, and so is the gK 
system advocated by the British Textile 
Institute. It was agreed to express yarn 
numbers in either of two units the 
weight in grams per 10 kilometers (“grex” 
units), as is done in the ASTM, or the 
weight in grams per kilometer (“tex” 
units), the British recommendation——or 
multiples or submultiples of the units. 
The use of the system is to te encouraged 
in the member countries. Technologists 
agree that the system is workable and a 
great advance over the use of many dif- 
ferent systems as at present. 

You all know, even better than I, the 
importance of international trade in tex- 
tiles to nearly every branch of U § in- 
dustry. We are dependent upon foreign 
sources of supply for some of our fibers; 
other countries depend upon the United 
States for theirs. Not only raw materials, 
but intermediate and finished products, 
are sold in large quantities in interna- 
tional trade. The quality and properties, 
as well as quantity and price, affect mar- 
kets and competition in both producing 
and consuming countries. The need for 
clearly defined terminology and methods 
for testing textiles in international trade 
is growing. We recommend continued and 
increasing participation of U S industry 
in the efforts of ISO to fill the need. 
AATCC should take a leading part in 
the work. 
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Sheraton-Biltmore 


HE Rhode Island Section meets this 
Friday (November 16) at The Shera- 
ton-Biltmore in Providence, R I, for their 
Annual Meeting and election of officers. 
Guest speaker for the evening will be 
Sumner H Williams of General Dyestuff 
Corporation, who will speak on “The 
Hot-Oil Dyeing Process”. 
— i 
Hudson-Mohawk Meeting 
Report 


Sept 21, 1951 
Jack’s Restaurant, Albany, N Y 


HE first of the fall meetings of the 

Hudson-Mohawk Section was held 
Friday, September 21, 1951 at Jack’s Res- 
taurant, Albany, New York. The speaker 
for the evening was Dr Edwin I Stearns, 
assistant to the director, Applied Research 
Department, Calco Division, American 
Cyanamid Company. His paper was en- 
titled “What's New in Spectrophotome- 
try”. 

Plans for the fall meetings, and the 
presentation of a paper by a student 
member of the Utica Technical Institute 
at the National Convention, were dis- 
cussed. 

Fifty-six members were present. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM A NELSON 


Secretary 
a= @ Pon 
Membership Applications 


SENIOR 


William H Breitenbach—dyer & finisher, 
Baldwin Mfg Co, Elk Mills, Md. Spon- 
sors: T H Hart, E C Diehl. 

Arthur B Crooks—cclorist, American Cy- 
anamid Co, Calco Chemical Div, New 
York, N Y. Sponsors: P J Luck, W R 
Shaw. 

Wilfred J Laferriere — overseer, The 
French Worsted Co, Woonsocket, R I. 
Sponsors: A Goosetrey, J H Gormley. 

Edward P Landau—lab director, United 
Merchants Labs Inc, South Orange, N J. 
Sponsors: T G Hawley, Jr, J E Phrag- 
men. 

Harry J Mack — dyer, Morschner Dye 
Works, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
Sponsors: H A Morrison, W J Flanagan. 

C Watson Nichols—dyer, Aberfoyle Mfg 
Co, Southern Div, Belmont, N C. Spon- 
sors: W B Carroll, J L Moore. 

William T J Oliphant—sales manager, 
Patent Chemicals, Inc & Synthetic Chem- 
icals Inc, Paterson, N J. Sponsors: N A 
Johnson, J J Sokolinski. 

William H Page—divisionsal sales man- 
ager, Irwin Dyestuff Corp, Ltd, Mon- 
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treal, Canada. Sponsors: C W Teich. 
graber, F D Wallace. 

George R Parkin—manager, Quality Con. 
trol & Research Labs, Arms Textile 
Mfg Co, Manchester, N H. Sponsors: 
E C Schloth, E C Grant. 

Carl A Passaro—dyer, Grant Fabrics Fin. 
ishing Co, Paterson, N J. Sponsors: R W 
Brewer, J W Fowler. 

Robert G Perriello—assistant sales man. 
ager, Warwick Chemical Co Div, Sun 
Chemical Co, Wood River Junction, 
R I. Sponsors: D J Eccleston, I S Hurd, 

H Peter Rossiger—president, H P Rossiger 
& Co, Inc, New York, N Y. Sponsors: 
P J Wood, E S Chapin. 

Paul B Stam—tresearch chemist, Dan River 
Mills, Danville, Va. Sponsors: H Y 
Jennings, H M Chase. 

Herman B Weisz—chemist, Rock Hill 
Printing Co, Rock Hill, S C. Sponsors: 
W B DePass, F V Trib‘le. 

Harry L Welsted, Jr—salesman, Monsanto 
Chemical Co, Charlotte, N C. Sponsors: 
H L Lovejoy, R N Foster. 


ASSOCIATE 

Stewart H Newland — district manager, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co, Newark, N J. 

Edward W Prosser — laboratory dyer, 
Bradford Dyeing Association, Bradford, 
R I. 

Gaston M Randolph — textile chemist, 
Tennessee Eastman Co, Kingsport, Tenn. 


JUNIOR 

Robert M Bateman—-sales, textile chemi- 
cals & finishes, Atlas Powder Co, Brant- 
ford, Ontario, Canada. Sponsors: J 
Rowatt, R W Graham. 

Ernest E St Louis — associate research 
chemist, Warwick Chemical Co Div, 
Sun Chemical Corp, Wood River Junc. 
tion, R I. Sponsors: H B Goldstein, I § 
Hurd. 

Edward A Schlirf—\laboratory technician, 
Arnold Hoffman Co Inc, Charlotte, 
N C. Sponsors: D L Turner, W L Mills. 


STUDENT 


Gordon L Axon—Lowell Textile Institute. 
Sponsor: E E Fickett. 

Eleanor B Zoglio—Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute. Sponsor: E E Fickett. 

Purushottam 'T Bhide—Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Institute. Sponsor: W H Hughes. 

Albert McLuckie — Philadelphia Textile 


Institute. Sponsor: W H Hughes. 
transfer to Senior 


Applications fer 


Membership: 
Philip S Durfee 
John F Kneeland 


Milton L Segal 


CORPORATE 


Drexel Knitting Mills Co, Drexel, N C. 
Chatham Mfg Co, Elkin, N C. 
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Hudson-Mohawk Section 


DYEING AND WET-FINISHING DYNEL FABRICS* 


LTHOUGH many are familiar with 

dynel, a brief description of the 
product, its composition, form, properties 
and uses will help to explain the reasons 
for dyeing and finishing by the pro- 
cedures outlined. Dynel is a new fiber pro- 
duced in staple form by Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Company, A Division 
of Union Cartide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion. It is made from a resin having 60 
per cent of vinyl chloride and 40 per 
cent of acrylonitrile in the copolymer. 
The fiber is now being sold commercially 
in sizes ranging from two to twenty-four 
denier in a range of fiber lengths. For 
the information of those who may be in- 
terested, the name dynel is a generic term 
for staple fiber produced from the co- 
polymers of vinyl chloride and acrylo- 
nitrile. 

The properties that characrerize dynel 
are the following: sensitivity to heat, di- 
mensional stability, warmth, rapid dry- 
ing, strength both wet and dry, resistance 
to combustion, chemical, moth, and mil- 
dew resistance. The fields in which dynel 
is entering or is under investigation are 
extensive. Blankets, half hose, pile fab- 
rics, filter fabrics, dye nets and suiting 
blends are a representative few. 

Those dealing with the dyeing and fin- 
ishing of a textile fiber must be concerned 
with the physical properties of the fibers 
that have a direct bearing on the success 
of these operations. In this discussion it 
is our desire to emphasize three of these 
properties of dynel that are of particular 
importance. A little later we will discuss 
the actual dyeing operations. 


RESISTANCE TO CHEMICAL AT- 
TACK Chemical resistance and dye- 
atility probably seem to be contradictory 
terms. Actually, dynel is very resistant to 
most acids and alkalis in rather high con- 
centrations and to many other chemicals 
at room temperature and above. As tem- 
peratures are increased, its resistance to 
certain chemicals decreases, and, in a few 
cases, absorption of the chemical by the 


* Presented before the Hudson-Mohawk Sec- 
tion in Albany, N Y, on March 16, 1951. 
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T A FEILD, JR 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co 
South Charleston, West Va 


i 


TA Feild, Jr 


Dynel, a wholly synthetic copolymer of 
vinyl chloride and acrylonitrile, is a chem- 
ically stable, moth-resistant, thermoplastic 
fiber, which does not dye readily because 
it is so hydrophobic. The great usefulness 
of this fiber for half hose, pile fabrics, 
blankets, blends for men’s wear and for 
other textile purposes, however, gives 
great importance to the problem of dyeing 
dynel textiles. 

The author explains how high tempera- 
tures, sodium sulfate, anion-active dis- 
persers, paraphenylphenol, and a cuprous 
compound are employed in various ways in 
the application of dyes to the new fiber. 
Acetate dyes, basic dyes, acid dyes, vat 
dyes, leuco esters of vat dyes and pig- 
ments have already been successfully ap- 
plied. The author also explains how high 
temperatures and salt are involved in de- 
lustering and relustering dynel. 


fiber may take place to cause fiber shrink- 
age or even actual degradation. 

To the dyer these characteristics mean 
that few chemicals can be expected to 
serve as dye assistants except at elevated 
temperatures, and still fewer of the chem- 
icals in the dye house are 
likely to harm a dynel fabric under normal 
conditions of usage. 


encountered 


HEAT SENSITIVITY Dynel is a 
highly oriented thermoplastic fiber. As it 
is not a true crystalline material, it does 
not have a fixed melting point but shrinks 
when temperatures in excess of its strain- 
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release are encountered. In 
the manufacturing process the fiber is 
stabilized so that, in boiling water and in 
dry heat at 240°F, it has a shrinkage of 
three per cent or less. When a temperature 
in excess of 240°F is selected for finishing, 
for example, the fiber will shrink a cer- 
amount the release of 
orientation strains. This shrinkage will 
occur unless the shrinkage is resisted by 
the the fatric or by 
mechanical means. In boiling water or in 
dry heat at 240°F, dynel fibers and fab- 
rics are in such a condition that the ap- 


tempera‘ure 


tain because of 


construction of 


plication of tension will elongate the ma- 
terial. This fabric extension, however, will 
be recovered in boiling water when the 
strains are released. Creases imparted to 
dynel fabrics in boiling water cannot be 
removed at lower temperatures. 

These properties mean that, in dyeing, 
the final hot baths must be cooled slowly 
to prevent fa>ric wrinkles and creases. In 
finishing, the employment of proper tem- 
peratures and tension is essential to ob- 
tain optimum fabric characteristics. In 
many cases dynel fabrics are designed to 
have a high shrinkage in dyeing in order 
to simulate the felting action of wool. 
Proper finishing is of course essential to 
maintain these desirable characteristics in 
the finished product. 


ACTION OF WATER At tempera- 
tures up to about 175°F, water has little 
action on dynel. As the temperature in- 
creases to 205°F and above, the fiber be- 
comes semipermeable, and water enters 
the fiber to cause mild swelling and what 
we call delustering. This delustered state 
of the fiber nersists after the fiber is cooled 
and dried. In certain applications the de- 
lustered fiber is wanted and no effort is 
made to restore the luster. When it is de- 
sired to restore the original luster the fiber 
may be heated at 240°F for a brief period 
or treated in a bath at a boil with a 6- 
percent-by-wt solution of sodium sulfate. 

To the dyer the fact that dynel becomes 
delustered in boiling water and in a boil- 
ing dyebath means that this property must 
be considered in obtaining full shades. Be- 
cause a dull fiber will appear under shade, 





it is essential for full colors that the 
original fiber luster be restored by one 
of the methods suggested. There have been 
a num*er of cases where dyers have failed 
to consider this property and were un- 
able to reach shade even with a great 
excess of dyestuff. 

As the processes for dyeing dynel were 
developed, they went through several 
stages. First, we were happy to get a color 
of any kind on the fiber. Then we found 
a class of dyes that would go on nice-y, 
and we thought our worst troubles over. 
The more we learned the more we found 
we had to learn—first it was wash fast- 
ness, then it light fastness, crock 
fastness, rates of dyeing and a host of 
other characteristics, which differ not 
only between classes of dyes but between 
members of the same class. We therefore 
have no intention of implying that we 
know all the answers to the dyeing of 
dynel. We do have some knowledge and a 
fair amount of experience, which may be 
of interest to you. 

If the question were asked, “How do 
you dye dynel?”, and we had to answer 
in a few words, we would say, “At tem- 
peratures above 205°F”. The significance 
of this statement is that at 205 to 212°F 
the fiber surface is more capable of trans- 
mitting water and dye molecules to the 
available dye sites in the fiber. As tem- 
peratures drop below 205°F, the avail- 
ability of the dye sites decreases rapidly, 
and at temperatures telow 175°F strong 
bleaching and reducing agents may be 
used on the dyed fiber without altering 
the fixed color. 


was 


There are many ways of dyeing dynel 
and the application of color to these fibers 
requires the exercise of the usual good 
practices followed in a well-managed dye 
house. In placing emphasis on the tem- 
perature of 205°F, we do not mean that 
no color will go on dynel at lower tem- 
peratures. We do mean that, for proper 
color fixation and color yield in commer- 
cial operations, lower temperatures are 
usually inadequate except where special 
techniques are employed. Many dyes can 
be “crocked” onto dynel in fairly heavy 
amounts at the lower temperatures, and 
it is for this reason that the usual cau- 
tions must be exercised to prevent un- 
evenness in the finished product. 


THE ACETATE COLORS The dyes 
that are easiest to apply to dynel are the 
acetate colors. Almost the entire range of 
acetate dyes, with the exception of those 
requiring development, can be applied. 
They have the great advantage of leveling 
well. Commercial application is accom- 
plished in a dyebath at 205°F or above 
with about one per cent of a good dis- 
persing agent. Excessive amounts of dis- 
persing agent will retard or even prevent 
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dyeing. In short baths, such as in pack- 
age and stock dyeing, we suggest the use 
of a high pH to maintain the dispersion 
of the dyestuff. 

Dyeing is usually carried out for one 
hour; then forty to sixty per cent of 
sodium sulfate on weight of fiber (owf) is 
added to improve exhaustion and to main- 
tain fiber luster. The salt addition is par- 
ticularly desirable for heavy shades. The 
dyed goods are rinsed, scoured at 175°F 
and, where maximum wash fastness is re- 
quired, siven a second treatment at 160°F 
with 1 per cent of Tergitol Wetting 
Agent 7 and 2.0 per cent of sodium 
hydrosulfite owf. From 1 to 2 per cent 
of Amide PES is finally applied as an 
antistatic finish. 

The light fastness of acetate dyes on 
dynel cannot be judged from their fast- 
ness properties on acetate. Most of the 
yellows are excellent, and selected tlues, 
reds and violets have been found that 
have acceptat le light fastness to complete 
the range. 


BASIC COLORS——Basic dyes are of 
interest primarily for fluorescent and bril- 
liant shades on dynel where light-fastness 
requirements are not important. Their ap- 
plication requires a low starting-bath tem- 
perature. The dyebath is maintained at a 
low pH with acetic acid, and the color is 
slowly exhausted onto the fiber with ad- 
ditions of Tergitol Wetting Agent 7 and 
with a gradual increase of bath pH. 2.25 
per cent of p-phenylphenol is often used 
as a swelling agent to obtain better dye- 
stuff penetration. Commercial dyeing time 
is one and one-half hours at 205°F or 
above. The relustering processes may or 
may not be used, as desired. 


ACID COLORS——A large number of 
acid dyes can be applied to dynel. While 
the list is extensive, only a few metallized 
dyes are included at present. As the fast- 
ness properties of the acid dyes vary with 
the color, dye selection is very important. 

Four different procedures are employed 
for the application of acid colors according 
to the shade and end-use requirements. 
Each of the procedures, of course, re- 
quires the use of proper dyeing tempera- 
tures. 

For pastel shades the dye is usually ap- 
plied at a pH of 6 without the aid of as- 
sistants other than an anionic disperser to 
prevent the color from exhausting too 
rapidly. It is important that the goods be 
thoroughly wet out before the dye is 
added to the -ath. After addition of the 
color the dyebath temperature is raised 
to 205°F or above, and dyeing is con- 
tinued for one to one and one-half hours. 
The dyed goods are scoured and finished 
as described for the acetate colors. Cer- 
tain of the whitening dyes are often em- 
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ployed to brighten pastel shades. Calco. 
fluor White RW (1) and Blancophor AW 
Conc (2) have proven of value for this 
use. 

For medium shades two procedures may 
be employed. In the first, 2.25 per cent of 
p-phenylphenol is introduced into the cold 
dyebath as the sodium salt or in the 
micronized form as Purasist (3). When 
micronized p-phenylphenol is employed, 
the assistant is pasted with a disperser 
stable to a boiling acid dyebath and added 
directly to the bath. When crystalline p. 
phenylphenol is used, it is mixed with 
one-third its weight of sodium hydroxide 
and dissolved in a small amount of hot 
water. The solution is added to the bath, 

After the swelling agent has been dis. 
persed in the bath, acetic or formic acid is 
added to adjust the pH to an initial value 
of about 6. The dyestuff is then added, 
and the bath temperature is raised to the 
dyeing temperature. Additions of acid 
may te made to improve color exhaustion. 

In the second method for obtaining 
medium shades, reduced copper is em- 
ployed to form a bond between the dye- 
stuff molecule and the fiber. In a typical 
case one or two percent of a cupric salt, 
such as cupric sulfate, is dissolved and 
added to the bath, containing a wetting 
agent. To this bath is then added one-half 
as much reducing agent as cupric sulfate, 
the reducing agent being zinc formalde- 
hyde sulfoxylate, which is sold commer- 
cially as a stripping agent under many 
names. The dyestuff is finally added, and 
the temperature of the bath is raised to 
the dyeing temperature. Color exhaustion 
may be improved by additions of acid, 
and, where desirable, additions of copper 
salt may be made, provided it is reduced 
with reducing agent before addition to 
the dyebath. Dyeing time is usually one 
and one-half hours at the dyeing tem- 
perature. 

Each of the methods for obtaining 
medium shades has merit for certain ap- 
plications. 

For very heavy shades the two methods 
used for obtaining medium shades are 
consolidated. Thus, reduced copper and 
p-phenylphenol are employed together to 
obtain very striking increases in color 
build-up. Further details of these methods 
are described in our dye manual. 

Salt may be employed for maintaining 
luster during dyeing for some colors, but 
care must be exercised as salt will re- 
verse or retard dyeing with others. It is 
quite commonly used at the end of dye- 
ing, usually in a new bath. In cleaning 
up the material after dyeing we often 
employ a stripping agent where wash- 
fastness requirements must be met. 


DIRECT COLORS —— Certain direct 
(Concluded on Page P744) 
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New York Section 


National Institute of Cleaning & Dyeing 


INTRODUCTION 


BETTER understanding of dry-clean- 
ing processes by you, who develop 
and manufacture new materials, would 
make for less trouble for the cleaning, tex- 
tile and dyestuff industries. At the labora- 
tory at Silver Spring, Md, we have one 
department to which dry cleaners all over 
the country send their problem garments. 
This department handles over 15,000 gar- 
ments annually, garments with color gone, 
garments where holes have appeared, or 
where shrinkage or other trouble has oc- 
curred. It is our problem to determine 
what caused the trouble. Sometimes we 
find it originated from some condition 
during wear. For example, many stains, 
such as those of fruit juices or drinks, may 
be invisible until pressed. The heat of 
pressing develops a brown indelible stain. 
Sometimes we find it was the fault of 
the dry cleaner. To minimize this, we 
periodically send out technical bulletins 
to our members. These describe new types 
of materials as they appear on the market 
and tell what precautions must be observed 
in handling them. In many cases, however, 
there is something about the material 
that would not withstand dry cleaning 
processes. 

When a new type of material that can- 
not be successfully dry-cleaned begins to 
reach dry-cleaning plants, we at Silver 
Spring usually have about one such gar- 
ment a week sent to us for three or four 
weeks. Then we often get them at the 
rate of 12 or 15 each week for the rest 
of the season. 

We believe if you, who develop and 
manufacture new materials, had a better 
understanding of dry-cleaning processes, 
there would be less trouble of this type. 


DRY CLEANING 


SOLVENTS——In dry cleaning, the 
main cleansing process is carried out in 
an organic liquid, which we call the dry- 


* Presented before the New York Section at 
Rochelle Park, N J, on Jan 12, 1951. 
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The research director of the National 
Institute of Cleaning & Dyeing claims that 
an understanding of dry cleaning by those 
responsible for dyeing and finishing tex- 
tiles will lessen the troubles not only of 
the dry cleaner but of the textile manu- 
facturer as well. He therefore proceeds to 
explain the general processes, chemicals 
and equipment employed in this very large 
industry. Solvents, prespotting, sorting, as- 
sistants, use of water in dry cleaning, soil 
redeposition, drying, spotting, and press- 
ing all come in for explanation and dis- 
cussion. 

It is made clear that up to 10% of some 
textile articles received for dry cleaning 
are so dirty that they must be wet-cleaned. 
Wet cleaning is often a problem because 
many of such articles are not really suit- 
able for cleansing in water. 

Mothproofing, the application of water- 
repellent finishes and other services of 
the dry cleaner are mentioned. Special 
problems resulting from new methods and 
materials in textile manufacturing are 
pointed out. 


cleaning solvent. Most dry cleaning is 
done in a petroleum solvent known as 
“Stoddard solvent”, but the chlorinated 
hydrocarbon solvents are also used—usu- 
ally tetrachloroethylene (perchlorethylene) 
or carbon tetrachloride. Since these latter 
solvents are nonflammable, they are used 
rather widely in metropolitan areas where 
fire codes restrict the use of flammable 
solvents. 

Dry-cleaning solvents simplify the 
cleansing of many garments that would be 
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very difficult, expensive, and sometimes 
impossible to cleanse in water. Dry-clean- 
ing solvents do not swell and soften fibers, 
nor do they cause shrinkage or loss of 
color, often encountered when fabrics are 
cleansed with water. They do not remove 
creases or pleats. If an ordinary wool suit 
is cleaned in water, subsequent pressing 
is much more difficult and time-consuming 
than it would te had the suit been merely 
dry-cleaned. 


SOILS——-We can classify the soil in 
garments into several types. One type of 
soil is typified by grease or oil. This type 
may be difficult to remove in water but 
readily dissolves in dry-cleaning solvents. 
Another type of soil, ordinary grime and 
dirt, is soluble in neither water nor in 
dry-cleaning solvents. It is usually covered 
with a film of grease, so it also is difficult 
to wet out and remove with pure water. 
Dry-cleaning solvents easily wet out such 
soil regardless of how greasy it may be 
and remove it from fabrics more readily 
than does water alone. However, a mix- 
ture of water and a detergent removes 
more such insoluble soil than do dry-clean- 
ing solvents alone. Detergents are also 
added to dry cleaning solvents, but dry 
cleaning still does not remove insoluble 
soil as effectively as do soap and water. 

Water-soluble spots and stains com- 
prise another type of soil which, of 
course, consumers are very anxious to 
have removed from garments. Spots from 
foods and beverages are typical examples. 
The spot gets on the garment in the 
presence of water, which softens the fibers 
and allows the dissolved material to pene- 
trate into them. Such spots are easily re- 
moved by water but are not completely 
removed by cleansing in dry-cleaning sol- 
vents. 





SORTING In a dry-cleaning plant, 
garments are first classified according to 
their type. For example, dark-colored wool 
garments are dry-cleaned together. Light- 
colored wool garments are cleaned sepa- 
rately; rayon dresses make up still another 
load; raincoats, still another. 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































PRESPOTTING——The garments are 
then taken to the dry-cleaning room. Some 
of them are prespotted. As the name im- 
plies, prespotting is the removal of spots 
before dry cleaning. It involves the use 
of various organic solvents to remove 
spots, such as paint, salad oil, and finger- 
nail polish. The solvents used do not dam- 
age cellulose acetate. However, they do 
remove some pigment prints. Of course, 
a dry cleaner should recognize such pig- 
ment prints and not prespot them. How- 
ever, that means that certain types of 
spots cannot be removed from such fab 
rics. 





DRY CLEANING The garments are 
then put into a washer about 1/3 filled 
with the dry-cleaning solvent. Most dyed 
fabrics show no bleeding in dry-cleaning 
solvents. Occasionally, however, we en- 
counter a color that does not withstand 
dry cleaning. There is one pink vat color 
that seems to be the most common of- 
fender. Of ccurse textiles are not always 
colored with dyestuffs. We have found 
some gilded materials that lose color dur- 
ing dry cleaning. 








A dry-cleaning washer resembles a laun- 
dry washer and the garments are placed 
in it in the same manner. As the washer 
revolves, the garments drop and thus are 
subjected to some mechanical agitation. 
This is necessary to achieve adequate de- 
tergency. This mechanical agitation does 
not affect most textiles, but occasionally 
we find some that do not withstand it 
successfully. 

During the past year we have seen hun- 
dreds of dresses of a rib-weave taffeta con- 
struction. Mechanical agitation in the 
washer often breaks the fine yarns that 
float over the ribs. Often these yarns have 
been broken during wear, after which 
agitation in the dry-cleaning washer makes 
the damage become quite apparent. The 
failure of such fabrics is of course diffi- 
cult to predict by laboratory tests. 

The combination of mechanical agita- 
tion and solvent action affects some pig- 
ment-type prints. We have found some 
air-brush prints to be affected this way. 
Dry cleaning does not entirely remove the 
pigment but takes off enough to be notice- 
able. Mere soaking in the solvent doesn’t 
affect it, but rather, the combination of the 
solvent and mechanical agitation. 

Some napped rayon fabrics are made 
to imitate furs. Often the nap has been 
made to lay in different directions to give 
various patterns. Mechanical agitation in 
a dry-cleaning washer often rubs up the 
nap, thus destroying the pattern. 


ASSISTANTS Usually a soap or 
synthetic detergent is added to the dry- 
cleaning solvent during the washing oper- 
ation. The purpose of this is to increase 
soil removal and to prevent soil from re- 
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depositing onto the garments. In many 
cases an emulsion of water is added to 
the dry-cleaning solvent along with the 
dry-cleaning detergent. This is especially 
beneficial when the relative humidity is 
low, and the amount of regain moisture 
in the garments correspondingly low. In 
dry weather, soil is more difficult to dry- 
clean from textiles, and there is a greater 
tendency for an accumulation of static 
electricity during the dry-cleaning process. 
Our experimental work has shown that 
when the relative humidity is telow 40%, 
soil has more tendency to rederosit on the 
fabrics being dry-cleaned. Addition of an 
emulsion the washer over- 
comes some of these difficulties. 


of water to 


The water is added in direct propor- 
tion to the weight of the garments, for 
the garments absorb it from the emulsion 
within few minutes. The 
fibers in the load do not all pick up the 
same amount. Unpublished work, which 
we have carried out, indicates that it is 
distributed between different 


a very various 


fibers, such 
as wool, cotton, and rayons, in approxi- 
mately the same ratio as those various 
fibers pick up regain mecisture from the 
air at a high humidity. The amount of 
moisture added with the type of 


load being cleaned and also varies from 


varies 


one dry-cleaning plant to another. Popu- 
lar formulas add 114 to 3% of water on 
weight of fabric, although, in cleaning 
raincoats, it is common practice to add 
about 6% of water. The amount of mois- 
ture added is small compared with the 
regain moisture in fabrics on an ordinary 
humid day, and usually causes no shrink- 
age or wrinkling. It is of course possible 
for an over-zealous operator to add too 
much water. When this is done, especially 
on humid days when the regain moisture 
in the textiles was high tefore they were 
ever placed in the washer, shrinkage and 
pilling up of wool materials may occur, 
especially in the case of soft, loosely 
The experienced dry 
cleaner adds water very cautiously when 
dry-cleaning soft 


woven materials. 


wool garments. 

It is more difficult to prevent redeposi- 
tion cf soil in an organic solvent than in 
an aqueous system. Sometimes, when soil 
redeposits during dry cleaning, especially 
on wool, it cannot be removed by subse- 
quent cleansing. We have studied the fac- 
tors that contribute to redeposition of soil 
in organic solvents and instruct the dry 
cleaners so they can usually prevent it. 
Although some graying from redeposition 
of soil is caused by faulty dry-cleaning 
plant procedure, there are some cases that 
seem beyond our control. We have seen 
a number of cases where graying was lim- 
ited to certain panels of a coat. This indi- 
cated that there was a difference in the 
fabric from which the two panels were 
made, perhaps because some of the wool 
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contained a finishing agent that 
the soil adhere to it. 


niade 


We have seen nylon net fabrics treated 
with a melamine that held soil 
tenaciously. Such materials sometimes pick 
up soil during dry cleaning. Moreover, 
airborne soil that settles on them while 
on display is difficult to remove by con- 
ventional dry-cleaning methods. However, 
we have worked with the producers of 
this material and believe now we have a 
method of successfully dry-cleaning it. 


resin 


Some dry-cleaning soaps are slightly 
alkaline, although seldom enough to af- 
fect colors. Some prints on pure silk, how- 
ever, are so sensitive to a slight increase 
in pH that even dry-cleaning soaps change 
their color. Neutralization in a mild acid 
bath 
prints 


often is not such 
bleed profusely in any 
aqueous solution, whether it te acid, alka- 
line or neutral. 

Dry plasticizer 
from fabrics coated with a vinyl resin. The 
fabric then becomes stiff and crackly. 
Dry cleaners have learned to recognize 
coated fabrics and don’t dry-clean them. 
They that, if 
dry-cleaned in error, the plasticizer can 
be replaced and the fabric resoftened. 
However, vinyl-coated fabrics are some- 


practical, for 
usually 


cleaning removes the 


have also learned one is 


times used as innerliners. Since the inner- 
liner is not visible, the garment is dry- 
cleaned. Any attempt to put a plasticizer 
back into an innerliner would leave the 
outer fabric with an oily appearance. 
Once soap or detergent has lcosened 
soil in dry cleaning, the solvent is pumped 
out of the washer, through a filter, and 
back again into the washer. This circula- 
tion cf solvent through the filter and 
washer is continued until the sight glass 
cn the side of the 
shows the solvent to be clear. 


downstream washer 


DRYING——After garments are dry- 
cleaned, most of the excess solvent is re- 
moved by centrifuging. Solvent still re- 
maining in them is then removed by dry- 
ing in a device called a “tumbler”. Here 
the garments are agitated in a revolving 
cylinder while heated air is blown through 
them. The air is usually at a temperature 
of 120°F for drying dresses, and at 140 
to 160°F for drving wool zarments. 

During this drying there is a gradual 
rise in temperature of the garments and 
drying out of moisture, as well as dry- 
cleaning solvent. The moisture content of 
wool garments usually drops to about 2% 
by the time they are removed from the 
dryer. This final moisture content de- 
pends on the moisture content of the air 
in the tumbler room and the temperature 
to which it is heated. If the temperature 
in the tumbler is too high, there is apt to 
occur shrinkage of soft, loosely woven 
wool garments. This is apparently due to 
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the wool becoming temporarily harsh 


and somewhat brittle, a condition that 
seems to promote felting. During the past 
few years, most dry cleaners have in- 
stalled some tyne ot temperature control, 
or at least a temperature-indicating device, 
on their tumblers to eliminate mes. of this 
type of shrinkage. 

There are some wool materials which 
will felt even in the dry-cleaning washer; 
for example, Angora sweaters. Dry clean- 
ers know this and ciean such sweaters by 
hand. Occasionally other wool fabrics are 
encountered which also nave a great felt- 
ing tendency, and where there is nothing 
about the anvearance to indicate this fac' 
to a dry cleaner. For example, we have re- 
cently encountered an imitation white fur. 
The back of the fabric is rot woven but 
is knit, and this detracts from its dimen- 
sional stability. Mechanical agitation dur- 
ing dry cleaning makes the wool fibers 
on the surface become tangled as though 
felted. Needless to say, excessive shrink- 
age results. 

CHLORINATED SOLVENTS Con- 
siderable drycleaning is done in chlori- 
The 


type tor 


solvents. most 
popular this dry- 
cleaning is tetrachloroethylene (perchlor- 
tetrachloride 


nated hydrocarbon 


solvent of 


ethylene), although carbon 
is also used. It has been estimated that 1/5 
of the dry-cleaning volume in this coun- 
try is done in chlorinated hydrocarbon 
solvents, although some have estimated it 
as high as 14. Obviously, there is con- 
siderable probability that, some time dur- 
ing the wear-life of a garment, it will be 
dry-cleaned in a chlorinated hydrocarton 
solvent. 

The 
more powerful sclvent action than has 
Stoddard solvent. Buttons of polystyrene 
are softened in Stoddard solvent, but dis- 
chlorinated 


chlorinated hydrocarbons have 


completely in hydro 


carbons. During the past year we have re- 


solve 


ceived hundreds of garments made of a 
taffeta decorated with what appears to be 
a velvet stripe. Actually, the stripe is a 
flock held to the fabric by an adhesive. 

One dry cleaning in Stoddard solvent 
often softens the adhesive and may cause 
some loss of flock, but one dry cleaning 
in tetrachloroethylene removes it almost 
entirely, This is why we feel that labora- 
tory tests on fabrics for fastness to dry 
cleaning should use a chlorinated hydro- 
carbon solvent rather than Stoddard sol- 
sent, and we are glad to see that the 
AATCC tests specify that a chlorinated 
hydrocarbon be used. 

We have encountered a number of 
nylon net fabrics sized with a plastic ma- 
terial. Unfortunately, tetrachloroethylene 
softens the plastic finish so that the nylon 
net comes from the washer in a sticky, 
balled-up condition. Such garments can 
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be restored by immersing them in amyl 
acetate, which removes the plastic finish 
completely. 

An adhesive is again used in a type of 
imitation Persian lamb. This consists of 
the imitation fur fastened to the backing 
fabric with adhesive. Dry cleaning in 
either Stoddard solvent or chlorinated 
hydrocarbon solvents softens the adhesive 
with the result that the imitation fur comes 
off the backing fabric. 


SPOTTING - 
been dry-cleaned and dried, they are taken 
to the spotting department. Here water, 
mixture of water and other chem- 


After garments have 


or a 
icals, is applied to local areas of garments 
to remove water-soluble spots. The source 
of water is usually a steam gun held far 
enough from the fabric not to ra:se its 
temperature. Most of the spots encountered 
here are water-soluble materials, such as 
tocdstuffs or beverages that have not been 
removed during dry cleaning. Underarm 
areas of dresses are also spotted to remove 
perspiration. Some spotting must be done 
on almost every garment if a first-class jo> 
of cleansing is to be achieved. 

The operator who performs this opera- 
tion is called a “spotter”. He must possess 
considera:le manual skill or he will dam- 
age garments. He must know methods for 
remuving various types of spots, but, most 
important of all, he must know what all 
the common fabrics will not stasd. This 
of course necessitates that he be able to 
identify various fibers. Obviously, he must 
know what solvents will and will not 
damage acetate rayon. 

The spotter knows there are some fab- 
rics that will not even withstand the local 
application of water necessary to remove 
simple food stains or perspiration. He likes 
to work on moires of acetate rayon, but 
knows that a moire design on any other 
fiber usually is destroyed by moisture. 
The result is that he makes no attempt to 
remove spots from moires except on those 
of acetate rayon. Taffetas of cellulose ace- 
tate present no problem, but an experi- 
enced spotier will be very wary of heavily 
sized viscose rayon taffeta. Sad experience 
has taught him that applying water to 
such a taffeta often removes all the sizing 
from that portion of the garment, causing 
a very flimsy area and a bad case of yarn 
slippage. 

In summation, the most common spots 
cannot be removed from fatrics that will 


not withstand a local application of water. 


WETCLEANING 
ments become soiled 
that the dry-cleaning process does 
adequately cleanse them. This is especially 
true in the case of white or light-colored 
garments, where a minute film of soil is 
very noticeable. In such cases it is neces- 


Sometimes gar- 
to such an extent 
not 
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Sary to resort to a water vrocess of cleans- 
ing in order to return a bright, fresh gar- 
ment to the consumer. We call this water 
process “wet cleaning”. Wet cleaning also 
becomes necessary in the event that soup 
or a drink has spilled over a large area 
of a garment. 

Dry 
garments. It is an additional and costly 


cleaners do nor like to wet-clean 
process. The garment must first be meas- 
ured, individually handled 
cleaning, then dried, steamed and stretched 
tack to the 
therefore takes 
wet-cleaned garment than a garment that 


during wet 


original measurements. It 
50% longer to press a 
was merely dry-cleaned. Moreover, in the 
event the fabric was not properly 
shrunk and the dry cleaner cannot restore 
it to size, the situation is very difficult to 


pre- 


explain to the consumer. She does not 
realize the extra expense of wa‘er cleans- 
ing and thinks he actually used a short 
cut. The usual reaction of the consumer 
is, “I sent it to be dry-cleaned, but he 
washed it.” 

Wet cleaning is usually done by hand- 
brushing a garment with lukewarm water 
and a neutral soan or syn'hetic detergent. 
Here again, the operator must know what 
various fabrics, and especially colors, will 
not withstand. Preliminary tests are often 
made on an unexposed seam of the gar- 
ment to show under what conditions the 
color will bleed. For example, if a color 
is found to bleed in a soap solution hav- 
ing a DH of 9 or 10, it often can be suc- 
cessfully wet-cleaned in a more nearly 
neutral solution of a synthetic detergent, 
made 


or a synthetic detergent solution 


slightly acid. This is especially true of 
gabardines. 

Fabrics that have not been completely 
preshrunk present a problem in wet clean- 
ing. Rib-weave 
failles and bengalines, fall into this cate- 


fatrics, such as some 
gory, as well as many women’s raincoats. 
Weol fabrics usually can be restored to 
their original measurements. A wet cleaner 
knows that such 
and mechanical action cause wool felting, 
and he does not subject wool to them. 
The percentage of that re- 
quire wet cleaning varies in different lo- 
calities and in different 
year. Often 10% of the dresses processed 
require wetcleaning, but this percentage 
is smaller in the case of wool garments. 
However, any white or light-colored gar- 
ment will probably require wet cleaning 
sometime during its normal wear-life. 


factors as heat, alkalis 


garments 


seasons of the 


PRESSING 
ing, a process we in the dry-cleaning in- 
dustry call “finishing”. Wool suits are 
pressed on a steam pressing machine, 
which most of you have probatly seen. 
Pressing also requires considerable skill. 
A good presser will not shine gabardines 


The final step is press- 
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or blue serges and will put the original 
shape back into a coat. The method we 
teach for properly pressing a man’s coat 
requires 22 separate lays on the press. 
Don’t expect to get all this at a low sell- 
ing price for pressing is a costly operation. 
Although there are many things that con- 
tribute to the quality of a drycleaning job, 
the price paid for dry-cleaning a suit is 
usually a function of the time allowed for 
pressing it. 

Women’s garments are finished on press- 
ing equipment of various shapes and 
sizes. One of the most amazing things to a 
housewife visiting a dry-cleaning plant is 
the equipment used for pressing dresses. 

The dry-cleaning industry does not have 
many fabric problems in the finishing de- 
partment. The equipment is designed to 
handle all the popular fibers. Although 
25 years ago a dry cleaner would have re- 
fused acetate garments, today a plant that 
could not properly process acetate could 
not stay in business. 

One trouble sometimes encountered in 
the finishing department is from buttons 
that lose dye when brought into contact 
with steam. When this occurs, the fabric 
adjacent to the button becomes stained. 
Unfortunately, the stain usually cannot 
be removed. 


EXTRA SERVICES 


MOTHPROOFING. Many dry clean- 
ers offer additional services to obtain 
added revenue or to increase their busi- 
ness. One of these is mothproofing. Some 
mothproofing products used by dry clean- 
ers are applied to garments by spraying; 
some are dissolved in the dry-cleaning 
solvent to make a treating bath in which 
garments are immersed; some are dissolved 
in water and then emulsified in the sol- 
vent. The latter type exhausts from the 
bath as the water is picked up by the 
garments. 

Each year we test various mothproofing 
products sold to the dry-cleaning trade 
and publish the results to our members. 
We apply the product according to the 
manufacturer’s directions to standard wool 
fabric and then subject it to the standard 
carpet-beetle test. If the manufacturer of 
the product claims fastness to dry clean- 
ing, we dry-clean the fabric five times be- 
fore exposing it to insects. Here we devi- 
ated somewhat from your joint specifica- 
tion, for, instead of dry cleaning in a jar, 
we do it in a regular washer. We use a 
cleaning procedure that usually removes 
from 4 to 1/3 of the water-soluble soil 
on one cleaning. We have found instances 
where samples treated with products have 
failed after five such dry cleanings when 
the manufacturers had shown reports from 
testing laboratories stating that wool treat- 
ed with these same products had been 
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mothproof after 25 cleanings by the jar 
method. 


WATER REPELLENTS Another 
service many dry cleaners offer is treat- 
ment of raincoats with a water repellent. 
The water repellent is dissolved in Stod- 
dard solvent and kept in a separate tank. 
Often a steam line runs through the tank 
to warm the solution and thus to increase 
solubility of the repellent. Garments are 
immersed in the solution, then centrifuged 
and dried. As the repellents are not sub- 
stantive, the solution is used over and 
over again. One of the industry’s main 
difficulties on this score has been in ob- 
taining a water-repellent treatment on 
raincoats of acetate rayon that will not 
cause them to mark on scratching. 

We also evaluate water repellents sold 
to the dry-cleaning trade. Our treatments 
for evaluation are carried out on Type II, 
Class A, Army poplin meeting the joint 
Army and Navy Specification JAN-C-342. 
In evaluating products, we apply them 
not only to new fabric, but also to samples 
of the same material that have been dry- 
cleaned. Dry cleaners must dry-clean rain- 
coats before they can retreat them. Often 
a minute film of soap remains on the fab- 
ric that makes retreatment less effective. 
The following table gives a comparison 
of products applied to new and to dry- 
cleaned fabrics: 


ing is slow, it is accelerated by raising 
of the temperature. With warm solvent 
considerable bleeding often occurs in 30 
minutes. This has explained many of 
our cases of color loss. Repeated heating 
and cooling of the water-repellent solu- 
tion has caused some condensation of 
water inside the tank, which is then 
picked up by one area of a raincoat. 
Moreover, the solvent is often used warm, 
and often garments are immersed in the 
bath and left there some time tefore the 
dry cleaner finds it convenient to remove 
them. We are preparing a bulletin which 
will warn our members about this type 
of color loss. 


PROBLEMS 


During the past few years we have 
been receiving from 70 to 80 cases per 
month of color loss around the neckline 
of dresses. Usually the consumer blames 
the dry cleaner. We suspected that cold- 
wave solutions were causing this trouble, 
so we purchased 10 popular brands and 
began investigating the problem. 

Cold-wave sets contain two solutions. 
The first is a reducing agent—usually thio- 
glycollic acid or its ammonium salt. The 
second is an oxidizing agent—either po- 
tassium bromate or sodium perborate. All 
three of the above solutions were applied 
to a variety of fabrics, but very little color 


SPRAY RATINGS OF VARIOUS PRODUCTS APPLIED FROM 
STODDARD SOLVENT 


On Dry- 
cleaned 
Fabric 


On Dry- 
cleaned 
Fabric 


On New 


Product Fabric 





We have seen many puzzling cases of 
color loss on acetate raincoats. At first we 
were unable to duplicate this loss of color, 
which usually occurred in the water-repel- 
lent bath. We tried various water repel- 
lents, tried increasing their concentration, 
and used them at excessively high tem- 
peratures; but no loss of color occurred. 
The colors also were usually fast to water. 
Finally, we found that a combination of 
water and dry-cleaning solvent bled the 
color. We believe the water swells the 
fibers and allows the solvent to bleed out 
the dye. If the fabric is wet out com- 
pletely with water and then immersed in 
the solvent, there is no bleeding. How- 
ever, if only a part of it is wet out and 
it is then immersed in a dry-cleaning sol- 
vent, bleeding occurs. Although the bleed- 
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loss occurred. However, after the fabrics 
were dried, they were pressed. This acti- 
vated the residual material in the fabric 
and caused color loss on quite a few of 
the materials. Some consumers have com- 
plained that the color loss was not 
noticed until the garment was removed 
from the garment bag several months 
later. To investigate this point, the col- 
ored fabrics that were not affected by 
pressing were hung in a warm room to 
age. They have been hanging now several 
months and most of them have lost color. 

Another trouble we see nearly every 
day is from bonded-wool shoulder pads. 
These consist of wool fibers bonded to- 
gether by a thin coating of a synthetic 
rubber latex. On garments of acetate, 


(Concluded on Page P744) 
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HE 168th meeting of the General 

Research Committee, held at the 
Swiss Chalet, Rochelle Park, N J, on 
Friday, September 28, 1951 was called to 
order at 4:40 pm by Leonard § Little, 
Chairman. In his introductory remarks, 
Mr Little referred to the fact that the 
Executive Committee on Research had 
held a meeting the previous evening and 
discussed the European developments. It 
was indicated that there may te a meet- 
ing of the International Standards Organ- 
ization in June, 1952, at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Mr Rabold reviewed briefly what he 
had done in connection with the pro- 
posed Colour Index while in Europe last 
summer and referred to the fact that a 
committee to look into the purchase of 
paper for the Colour Index had been set 
up under the chairmanship of Mr Samp- 
son. 

Mr Appel referred to the gray scales 
currently popular in Europe for judging 
color differences and to other test methods, 
which, it appeared, could be reconciled 
with our similar methods. He pointed out 
that Europeans object particularly to 
the cost of our test equipment, but also 
noted that it has been made plain to 
them that it is the conditions of the test 
that are emphasized by us rather than the 
equipment in which the tests are run. As 
an example of some of the differences in 
end use requirements among the different 
countries, it was pointed out that in 
England wash in laundering is still boiled, 
though this is not the practice on the 
continent. 

The meeting was then turned over to 
the Director of Research, Dr H W 
Stiegler, who stated that the International 
Standards material brought back by our 
representatives during the summer re- 
considerable work on the part 
of the associates at Lowell in order to 
organize reconciliation tests. The large 
volume of data has been reviewed, he 
stated, and the differences are being 
evaluated at Lowell. It is expected that 
the membership of the General Research 
Committee will be circularized at an 
appropriate time in connection with these 
developments. Dr Stiegler further stated 
that it is the intention at Lowell to cir- 


qui red 
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culate test methods to the General Re- 
search Committee to permit consideration 
before the meeting at which voting is 
expected. In general, cards will accompany 
the methods to permit a mail vote in 
cases where it is impossible to attend the 
meeting. He again urged that these 
methods be studied and reports made by 
all those who receive the information. 
It was announced that the new Hoffman 
press and boiler, and also a cascade washer 
are due shortly. The finalized model of 
the Accelerotor is being made. 
Subcommittee on Dry Cleaning — A E 
Johnson, Chairman, reported that meet- 
ings have developed the fact that much 
work is needed present test 
method does not always indicate the 
results to be found in commercial prac- 
tice. As in the case of wash fastness, this 
committee, which consists of 25 members 
with a steering committee of seven, is 
trying to get a test which will be equiva- 
lent in effect to five commercial dry 
cleanings. Forty-two fabrics processed un- 
der a wide range of finishes have been 
tested at the dry cleaning laboratory in 
Silver Spring, Md and also at Lowell. At a 
steering committee 


since the 


recent meeting the 
reviewed the results obtained thus far and 
lined up further work to be done at 
Lowell in which work tests will be made 
10:1. 
Other factors, such as water content of 


using a solvent to fabric ratio of 


dry cleaning soap, will also be investi- 
gated. It is expected that recommendations 
for a tentative test method will be formu- 
lated by the December meeting. (Cards 
showing the progress of this subcommit- 
tee’s work were exhibited at the con- 
vention). 

At this point, Dr Stiegler requested that 
committee members and chairmen spend 
some time around the AATCC exhibit at 
the convention, to make possible discus- 
sion with interested visitors on the 
exhibits. Because of 
the convention, it was decided to show 
largely the newer items. 

The extensive work done by Mr Seibert 
during the summer on sunlight exposure 
tests was lauded by Dr Steigler, who stated 
that a copy of Mr Seibert’s report cover- 
ing it will be distributed to members of 
the research committee. 


restricted space at 
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He then stated that no decision had as 
yet been reached on the Philadelphia 
Section research project. It is his intention 
to circularize the committee members for 
suggestions as to appropriate subjects to 
be covered by this project. 

Subcommittee on Simplified Control 
Tests—Dr T G Hawley, Jr, Chairman, 
suggested two test methods as tentative 
standards and gave a brief discussion of 
the supporting data. By vote of the com- 
mittee the “Rapid Test Method to Indi- 
cate Color Fastness to 105°F Washing” 
was adopted as a tentative standard. Action 
on the “Combined Color Fastness and 
Shrinkage Equivalent to Five Commercial 
Launderings”, following considerable dis- 
cussion and some criticism, was held over 
until the next meeting to enable those 
interested to try this proposed method in 
their own laboratories. 

Subcommittee on Dimensional Changes 
—J F Warner, Chairman, reported that 
two subcommittees are actively at work. 
The first, on the shrinkage test for wool 
socks, has recommended that we adopt 
the present U S Army test as an AATCC 
tentative accelerated test procedure, the 
details of which will be circulated to 
committee members to permit a vote at 
the next meeting. The proposed test meth- 
od is said to produce results on shrink- 
resistant-treated wool socks that are in 
good agreement (as to shrinkage) with 
the results obtained when the same socks 
are given 20 commercial wool launderings 
or 20 launderings in automatic home- 
laundering equipment. The second sub- 
committee is working on shrinkage tests 
for knitted wool fabrics other than hose. 
They are developing a test (or tests) for 
determining the shrinkage of knitted 
woolens, e g, such items as underwear, 
sport shirts, blouses, sweaters, etc. Tests 
are now under way and regular progress 
reports will be made. 

Subcommittee on Fastness to W ashing— 
C A Sylvester, Chairman, reported that 
his committee does not like the proposed 
British gray scale to evaluate transference 
of color, and feels our AATCE€ color 
chart to be superior. They are, however, 
considering the use of the gray scale “B” 
for evaluating color loss. Some farther 
work will be done to seek an application 
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of this gray scale. For the purpose of 
evaluating the new “III-A” test the com- 
mittee presented a Standard #5, which is 
an 8 oz/gal dyeing of Jade Green; a Stand- 
ard #3, which is an 8 oz/gal dyeing of 
Golden Yellow GK; and a Standard #1, 
which is a 2 oz/gal dyeing of Naphthol 
AS coupled to Fast Red Salt 2G. The 
committee is collaborating with the Re- 
vision Committee CS-59 hoping to unify 
their tests with our tests. Recommenda- 
tions will be made with the Revision 
Committee. 


Subcommittee on Chlorine Retention— 


Dry Cleaning 
(Concluded from Page P742) 


a color changz often occurs on the used 
fabric similar to that caused by gas fading. 
Lining materials are usually deteriorated 
in the underarm areas. 

We soon found that small amounts of 
hydrochloric acid were being given off 
by the shoulder pads—apparently from 
decomposition of the elastomer. At first 
we thought that dry cleaning was re- 
moving an antioxidant and that then the 
heat of drying could cause disintegration. 


Dynel Fabrics 


(Concluded from Page P738) 


cotton dyes may be applied to dynel by 
acid-dyeing procedures. As in the case of 
the acid dyes, light fastness varies with 
the dyestuff. 


SOLUBLE VAT COLORS——General 
Dyestuff Corporation has developed pro- 
cedures for applying Algosols to dynel 
in a range of light and medium shades, 
These colors have very good fastness to 
light. They have good fastness to wash- 


: However, reneated dry cleanings and dry- : J 
A W Etchells, member of the committee, . wise “s nny 4 oe ing but are rated only fair to poor in re- ; ndou 
. ings on new shoulder pads failed to re- : ; tion in | 
reported for Dr J Epelberg, Chairman. Ay sistance to crocking. These colors should, ; 
é : ; : S produce any trouble of this type. We have } ‘age textile fz 
The committee is satisfied with their : aoe. ; therefore, not be employed in applications ge 
: ; had a man working on this rather baffling i ‘ which is 
method and with their apparatus. They bl f : ogy “sae where crock fastness is an important con- : 
jill circularize the members, proposin ners tagr diay sg sind pam gop. sideration which a 
a : ‘anges :" : P — the other day he found some of the pads “OS — table of 
: moles a mre re ” Oratori€és that he had not treated but had merely have bee 
ave agreed remarkably well in the tests. 106 stored in a laboratory drawer had VAT DYES Progress has been made in the an 
Two scorch test machines were announced begun to deteriorate. in the application of vat dyes to dynel, the sam 
available for testing purposes from Dr and heavy, light-fast colors with good samples 
Epelberg at Cluett, Peabody & Co. CONCLUSION fastness to washing have been obtained. ctun © 
Dr Stiegler requested committee chair- I have tried to explain to you how dry At present these colors have poor fast- respects. 
men to follow present Year Book prac- cleaning is carried out, and I have pre- ness to crocking. In orc 
tices in writing up their methods for sented some of the problems that the dry- mounting 
circulation. cleaning industry encounters. The Na- PIGMENT COLORS The Calco tioned a 
on } tional Institute of Cleaning and Dyeing is Chemical Division of American Cyanamid built und 
‘ll reer ge that the next meeting certainly grateful for this opportunity of _ has develoned a line of resin-bonded pig- the shop 
pace e held this Friday (November 16, presenting this information to this, the ment colors for dynel. The excellent light Physics, 
: New York Section, of the AATCC. fastness of these colors is realized on dynel. which w: 
There being no further business, Mr <*> o— This company is prepared to undertake sion coul 
Little closed the meeting at 6:25 pm. color matching and development-scale specimen 
Those present were: saan on aon 
L S Little, Chairman We would like to — = - MET 
H W Stiegler, Research Director vance that progress ntl hip tetlhagitt: “ONS 
G H Schuler, Secretary continues at a rapid pace and many new Col 
y developments may be expected. DEVICE 
W D Appel G D Jackson, Jr ing devi 
M J Babey A E Johnson SOURCES a 13.5-i 
A Booth J E Meili inches ] 
. “nin 
H C Chapin C N Rabold (1) Calco Chemical Division, American Cyana- ys 
C Z Draves E W K Schwarz mid Company, Bound Brook, N J. nenenal le 
A W Etchell: i i 
P J Fy a R B Smith (2) General Dyestuff Corporation, New York, fabric. \ 
ynn C A Sylvester N Y. and the 
H E Hager A F Tesi with the 


H C Haller 

E Hansen 

T G Hawley, Jr 
A E Hirst 

W A Holst 


J F Warner 
H E Wilde 
P J Wcod 
H L Young 
J A Zelek 


E T Duffy 
Mr Duffy is the co-author of th 
paper ‘‘Continuous Stripping of Car- 
pet-Yarn Waste’, which appeared in 


tr 
the October 15th issue 


(3) Gallowhur Chemical Corporation, New 


York, N Y. 

(4) Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company, 
Division of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp, 
New York, N Y. 


encima 


COUNCIL: Nov 16 (Hotel New Yorker); Jan 18, 1952: April 18, 
1952; June 20, 1952; Sept 19, 1952 (all in New York): Nov 6, 


1952 (Boston). 


GENERAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE: Dates and sites are the 


same as the Council’s. 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS: 1952—November 6-8, Boston, Mass; 
1953—Sept 17-19, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill; 1954—Atlanta. Ga. 


HUDSON-MOHAWK SECTION: Dec 7, Feb 1, 1952, Mar 21, 1952, 
May 2, 1952 (all at Jack’s Restaurant): June 20, 1952 (Annual Outing). 


NEW YORK SECTION: Nov 30 (Swiss Chalet); Jan 11 (Hotel 
New Yorker); Feb 29 (Hotel McAlpin, New York); April 18 (Swiss 


Calendar of Future Meetings 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION: Nov 30 (Annual Meet- 
ing, Boston, Mass), Jan 25 (Boston); Mar 7 (MIT): April 18 (LTI); 


May 16 (Andover Country Club); June 6 (Annual Outing, Merrimack 


Valley Country Club); Dec 6 (1952 Annual Meeting, LTI). 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST SECTION: Jan 11, 1952; March 28, 1952. 


PHILADELPHIA SECTION: Dec 7, Jan 18, 1952 (both at Kugler’s 
Restaurant, Philadelphia). 


RHODE ISLAND SECTION: Nov 16 (Johnston’s). 

SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION: Dec 1 (Hotel Patten). 
SOUTHEASTERN SECTION: Dec 8 (La Grange, Ga). 
WESTERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION: Dec 14 (Rapp’s Restau- 





Chalet); May 16 (Swiss Chalet); June 20 (Outing). rant, Shelton, Conn). 
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A TENSIONING DEVICE FOR USE WITH 
THE TABER ABRASER 


INTRODUCTION 


Undoubtedly there is a personal equa- 
tion in conducting an abrasion test on 
textile fabrics with the Taber Abraser, 
which is related to the degree of care with 
which a fabric is mounted on the turn- 
table of the apparatus. Some operators 
have been seen to exercise extreme care 
in the application of tension in mounting 
the samples and in smoothing the test 
samples in preparation for a test, while 
others have appeared careless in these 
respects. 

In order to insure standardization in 
mounting test samples on the aforemen- 
tioned abrasion machine, a device was 
built under the direction of the author in 
the shons of the School of Chemistry and 
Physics, The Pennsylvania State College, 
which was designed so that a uniform ten- 
sion could te applied in mounting a test 
specimen preparatory to making an abra- 
sion determination. 


METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


CONSTRUCTION OF TENSIONING 
DEVICE Figure 1 shows the tension- 
ing device as completed. This consists of 
a 13.5-inch metal table standing 6.25 
inches high. From a 9.25-inch square 
opening in the center of the table drops 
a support unon which the Taber Abraser 
turnta‘le can be placed for mounting the 
fabric. When the turntable is in place 
and the fabric is over it, the latter is level 
with the table surface. Four free-sliding 


Device ( 
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Left) Before a Test Sample Is 


MARGARET HARRIS ZOOK 


Ellen H Richards Institute 
The Pennsylvania State College 


This is the sixth in a series of reports 
on methodology studies relating to the 
testing of textile fabrics for resistance to 
abrasion, from the laboratories of the 
Ellen H Richards Institute, sponsored by 
the American Viscose Corporation. 


spring clamps, each 5.25 inches in length, 
are located one on each side of the square 
for gripping the fabric. To each c'amp is 
at:ached a nylon wire, which extends over 
the wheels located at the outer edges of 
the table; to each of these, a 9.5-ounce 
attached. This arrangement 
possible to stretch the test 
swatch taut with a standard tension be- 
fore placing the ring clamp on the turn- 
table. 


weight is 
makes it 


PROCEDURE FOR MOUNTING THE 
FABRIC The following is the pro- 
cedure for mounting the fabric in the 
tensioning apparatus: 

(1) The turntable is 
center support; 

(2) A seven-inch square of fabric with 
the usual center hold is placed over 
the turntable extending onto the 
table surface; then the center 
washer and nut are screwed into 
place; 

(3) The fabric is secured in the grips 
of the free sliding clamps which 
then are located one-half inch from 
the edge of the center square, and 
free from the effects of the hang- 
ing weights which are placed upon 
the ta*le at this stage of the mount- 


placed on the 
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ing process; 

The weichts then are lowered, first 
with the two stretching the warp 
direction simultaneously and then 
with the other two stretching the 
filling; 

(5) The loosened ring clamp is placed 
quickly over the turntable and 
tightened with an Allen wrench; 

(6) The clamps then are released and 
the mounted fabric is ready for the 


abrasion process. 
DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 


From preliminary work with and with- 
out the use of the above-described tension- 
ing device, there are indications that more 
uniform results can be obtained with 
replications of an abrasion procedure in 
which the test swatches are mounted with 
the uniform tension provided by this ac- 
cessory equipment than is the case when 
samples are mounted by hand. 

Although the surface characteristics of 
test fabrics underwent some change by 
virtue of the uniform tension applied dur- 
ing the mounting operation, the relation- 
ship of strength losses in the different 
abrasion and test directions tended to suf- 
fer no change. 

Further study is in progress on the re- 
sults obtained with different technical 
workers using the Taber Atraser with and 
without the tensioning device as described. 
Results of these practical trials will be 
set forth in a later report. 


Right) After the Test Sample Has Been Mo 





SUMMARY 


This new tensioning device is designed 
to insure the application of uniform ten- 
sion to a textile fabric specimen while 
mounting it preparatory to an abrasion 
determination using the Taber Abraser. 
Preliminary results indicate that some of 


the variation in abrasion tests may be 
eliminated by the use of such a device. 
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ARTIFICIAL FIBRES 


R W Moncrieff 
313 pages; $4.50 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc, 1951 


This latest contribution to the literature 
on artificial fibers comes from England, 
and is a five part treatise devoted to fiber 
structure, manufacture and properties of the 
three classes of artificial fibers and process- 
ing. Part I covers the structure and prop- 
erties of fibers, and treats succinctly such 
topics as fiber structure, orientation, crys- 
tallinity, and the influence of physical and 
chemical structure on fiber properties. This 
section, although just sixty pages, very 
nicely presents the fundamentals and high- 
lights of modern fiber physics. 

Part II deals with regenerated cellulose 
and alginic fibers. In this part the history 
of rayon manufacture is outlined, and a 
detailed descriptions of the methods used 
in making viscose, cupra, and cellulose 
acetate fibers given. The physical, chem- 
ical, and dyeing properties of these fibers 
are also treated comprehensively. Also, 
there are chapters devoted to a short dis- 
cussion of the high tenacity regenerated 
cellulose fibers, and a very interesting dis- 
cussion of the alginate fibers, which have 
attained some degree of importance in 
England. 

Part Ill is a very short section com- 
prising some twenty pages and is given to 
the artificial protein fibers. Quite properly 
the longest chapter in this part details 
the manufacture and properties of Vicara. 
However, peanut fibers, soybean fibers, and 
from a historical viewpoint, casein fibers 
are not neglected. 

Part IV gives broad coverage to the 
synthetic fibers. Details of fiber manufac- 
ture, chemistry, and properties of the many 
various synthetics are given to varying ex- 
tents. Among the fibers treated in this 
section are the familiar nylon, Vinyon, 
Saran, Orlon, and glass together with less 
familiar fibers such as Perlon, Terylene, 
and PeCe. The discussion of nylon is quite 
complete. Details on Orlon apparently were 
not available when the book went to press, 
and du Pont’s Dacron receives no mention, 
but the chapter on Terylene applies in 
principle to Dacron. 
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Part V treats processing of artificial 
fibers. Included in this section are chap- 
ters on staple fiber manufacture and use, 
delustering, dyeing, and identification and 
determination of artificial fibers. The chap- 
ter on staple fiber discusses methods of 
cutting and includes a discussion of crease- 
resistant finishing. The chapter on dyeing 
is supplementary to the discussion of dye- 
ing properties given under the particular 
fibers. Primarily it is a general treatment 
of some of the practical aspects of artificial 
fiber dyeing and is quite elementary. The 
final chapter on identication and estima- 
tion is of little value, because there are 
many better sources of analytical informa- 
tion. 

This book provides good reading. It 
should prove to be particularly useful as 
a college text in its area. Each chapter 
contains a bibliography of suggested fur- 
ther reading that will be especially valu- 
able to the student. It will also find use 
as a reference book because of its detailed 
descriptions of so many of the artificial 


fibers —JBM 


TEXTILE 
UNTERSUCHUNGEN 


M Nopitsch 
In German, 322 pages, 32.50 D M 
Konradin—Verlag, Stuttgart 


The text by Dr Ing M Nopitsch pre- 
sents an excellent contribution to the 
textile field. The book is divided into two 
parts: “Methods of Analysis”, and “Defect 
Investigations”. 

Sensory, optical, microscopic, photo- 
microscopic, chemical, and physical pro- 
cedures are presented under “Methods of 
Analysis”. Fundamental and advanced 
techniques are submitted for each method. 
This section contains the “tools” neces- 
sary to the technician for routine mill 
controls, manufacturing, defect analyses, 
and garment-claim investigations. Fibers, 
yarns, woven goods, finished pieces, and 
dyestuffs for vegetable, animal, and syn- 
thetic materials are included. 

The section devoted to “Defect Investi- 
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gations” presents numerous completed 
analyses with photographs. The text is ex- 
cellent. However, these particular photo- 
graphs are not as conclusive as those con- 
tained in the book “Fabric Defects” by 
J B Goldberg. The author very sensibly 
closes this section with a remark which 
is liberally translated as follows: “Regard- 
less of the methods available for the de- 
termination of the responsibility for a 
defect and its removal, nothing assists 
more than the close co-operation between 
the persons involved and the laboratory.” 

The author’s literary style is to Le com- 
mended. One very important feature is 
the use of clue words in the margin indi- 
cating the contents of the paragraph. This 
makes both general reading of the book 
and the seeking of a particular section, as 
in reference, considerably easier. 

The appendix contains photographs of 
all the “Testing Equipment and Instru- 
ments” referred to in the text. They are 
indexed with a photograph number, which 
is employed wherever reference to the 
subject is made in the book. Also in- 
cluded are 148 photomicrographs, indexed 
as explained above, of fibers, both sound 
and damaged. These photomicrographs 
are excellent reference material though 
they are not as complete as the “Textile 
Fiber Atlas” of Von Bergen and Krauss. 

The index is divided into three parts, 
each devoted separately to a main section 
of the text, and the third is for the ‘“Test- 
ing Equipment and Instruments”. This 
third section is also cross-indexed to give 
the page in the text which refers to the 
particular instrument. 

This book is highly recommended for 
the wealth of information so logically 
available. From the student to the tech- 
nical staff and the plant manager, it will 
assist in overcoming problems. The only 
exceptions to be made are based on the 
fact that the took is intended for the 
continent, and therefore some data are 
not in agreement with our conceptions. 
For example, in the section pertaining to 
animal fibers, a statement is made that 
Vicuna is an insignificant fiber, whereas 
our industry recognizes this fiber as the 
ultimate in quality—Revd by Wm F 
Brommelsiek, Forstmann Woolen Co. 
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PRINTING DIRECT or ACID 
DYES———Fixation with Acid 
Soluble Cyanamide- 
Formaldehyde Condensates 
D, 2, 03 
Brit Pat 652,985 (Courtaulds Limited 
Cluley, Allen May 3, 1951) 








Neither direct nor acid dyestuffs printed 
with standard thickening pastes and steamed 
thereafter are sufficiently fixed on vegetable 
fibers. They have the tendency to bleed into 
the unprinted areas during the rinsing oper- 
ation that follows. 

It has been observed that the thickener can 
be removed after steaming without undue 
bleeding off by adding a water-insoluble con- 
densate of cyanamide and formaldehyde plus 
a potentially acid salt to the paste; acid is 
liberated in the steaming process, e g, am- 
monium acetate or the like. 

Water-insoluble cyanamide condensates 
have been described by the same company 
(inventor Whittaker) in Brit P 515,847. 
Cyanamide and formaldehyde react directly 
or better in aqueous solutions of pH 6-9. 
The more alkaline the solution, the more 
rapidly the condensate is formed and precipi- 
tated; however, the product becomes less 
soluble in acetic acid. Textiles impregnated 
with these acid solutions have a greater af- 
fiinity to dyes. Examples are given in Brit P 
515,847 for Chlorazol Fast Black BKS, Solar 
Rubinole B and Viscose Blue Grey NB. 

The present patent refers to a printing 
process using these condensates. The neces- 
sary acid for dissolving the condensates is 
supplied in this case by the forementioned 
potentially-acid salts. Therefore the process 
differs essentially from known. printing 
methods that employ resin condensates, 
which are cured by acids in an aging or 
steaming operation. 

Example: Chlorazol Sky Blue FFS (C I 
#518) is solubilized with urea and pasted 
with gum tragacanth. Small amounts of am- 
monium formate and cupric acetate (the 
latter for improving the light fastness) are 
added. Rayon fabric, printed with this paste 
is steamed for 45 minutes at 100-102° C and 
rinsed, Prints of good washfastness are ob- 
tained. 

Another example: printing is done with 
the acid dye Coomassie Violet R 150 (C I 
#698) under similar conditions to these 
above. 

It can be assumed that the dye, presolu- 
bilized with urea, can be fixed more easily 
with the resin dispersion, which is solubi- 
lized by the acid formed in the steaming 
process and apparently retransformed into 
the insoluble state in the subsequent dry- 
ing process where the volatile acid is re- 
moved. 
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PRINTING NYLON WITH INDI- 
GOSOLS. Nitroaromatic Com- 


pounds as Oxidizing Agents. 
D, 2, 04 





U S Pat 2,554,881 
(Ciba Ltd—Reichart, Schlumpf—May 29, 1951) 


A simple method for printing superpoly- 
amide fibers, especially nylon, is suggested 
in this patent specification. Printing pastes 
of the indigosol group quite generally con- 
tain catalysts, either ferro- or ferricyan- 
ides or vanadium salts, which impair the 
stability of the composition. These ingre- 
dients are omitted while sodium-m-nitro- 
benzene sulfonate, known by the trade- 
name “Ludigol” is added as the sole oxi- 
dizing agent. Solubilized vat dyes of dif- 
ferent constitution can be used in_ this 
process such as the indigosols of 4-4’-di- 
methyl-6-6'-dichloro thioindigo, dichloro- 
isodibenzanthrone (Indanthrene Violet) or 
4-5-benzo-5’-methyl-6’-chloro thioindigo. 

Example: 50 p of indigosolized dye are 
dissolved in 40 p of glycerine plus 300 p 
of water and pasted with 500 p of starch 
thickener. 100 p of ammoniumthiocyanate 
1:1 (as an acid liberating agent) and 10 p 
of sodium m-nitrobenzene sulfonate are 
added. A nylon fabric printed with this 
paste is steamed for 1/2 hour under slightly 
superatmospheric pressure, rinsed, soaped 
at the boil, rinsed hot and cold and finally 
dried. The same method can be applied 
to blotch printing and, with some modi- 
fications, to padding operations. Homologs 
of sodium m-nitrobenzene sulfonate or the 
corresponding ammonium salts can be used 
as well. 

Among other references cited by the 
Patent Office: 

USPat 2,406,586 (1946—Allied Chem 
& Dye): a dyestuff composition, which 
contains a polybasic acid ester of a leuco 
vat dye (i e, an indigosol) plus coffein 
(cf Am Dyestuff Reptr 36, 219, 1947). 

USPat 2,145,193 (1939—National Ani- 
line): a vat dye composition, containing 
a soluble salt of an acid alkyl ester of an 
inorganic polybasic acid, e g, sodium -n- 
butyl-amino ethyl sulfate. 

Brit P 321,191 (1929—Standfast Dyers 
and Printers): an Indigosol (Indigosol 
Red RH) printing paste containing nitrite 
and a nitrobenzene sulfonate. 

Am Dyestuff Reptr 34, P214, 1945 (Cho- 
quette) discusses the dyeing of nylon with 
indigosols at 195°F in an acid bath and 
developing in ammonium thiocyanate plus 
dichromate and acid. 
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DYEING APPARATUS 
Mechanism for Controlling Ten- 
sion in Jigs. C, 6 


U S Pat 2,557,185 
(Celeanese Corp of America—Gibbs—June 19, 
1951) 


This specification states that one of the 
major problems in dyeing on a jig is the 
maintenance of a uniform tension during 
the entire procedure. Quite generally the 
braking force applied to the nondriven 
roller is sometimes too high, causing un- 
due stretching, or too low, effecting a 
slackening of the material and distorting 
the structure of the fabric. Obviously per- 
manent, gradual accommodation of the 
braking effect to the tension of the web 
would be very desirable. 

The object of the present invention is to 
insert a “sensing element” in the path of 
the fabric, this device acting on the brake 
for the jig roll in such a way that greater 
tension of the material releases the brake 
to a certain extent thereby attaining an 
equilibrium position during operation to 
maintain a controlled uniform tension. 

The fabric (13) wound on roller (11) 
runs, as shown in Fig 1, over various 
rollers (15, 19, 21, 22, 20, 16) to be 
wound on (12). Normally the “sensing 
element”, i e, roller (23) fixed on rod 
(24), is held in position (full lines) by 
means of a helical spring (26). Excessive 
pressure of the fabric (dotted lines) forces 
the rod upward. Pin (51), fixed on rod 
(24), moves the disk (48) upwards there- 
by opening the needle valve (46) and 
permitting pressure fluid from a conduit 
(38) to flow through (41) and (44) to 
one side of the braking mechanism (28). 
Piston (31), connected with the piston 
rod (32) and brake (34), is pushed back 
to a certain extent and the brake is re- 
leased until normal tension is again at- 
tained. The braking fluid is directed here 
to the left side of the mechanism (28). 
After the fabric (13) is wound on roller 
(12), the two-way valve (42) is rotated 
to connect conduit (43) with pipe (41), 
after which it acts on the right side of 
(28) in an analogous way. 

Among other references cited by the 
Patent Office: 

USPat 2,472,548 (1949—Wagner El 
Corp): an automatic tensioning device for 
reels in which a web is withdrawn from an 
idler roller, the movement of which is auto- 
matically controlled by a hydraulic brake. 

USPat 2,469,004 (1949 — American 
Blower Corp): an apparatus for control- 
ling the tension of a web or a strip by 
using fluid couplings, which provide a 
back tension control in a constant amount. 
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Figure 1—USP 2,557,185 


Reference is further made to Celanese’s 
Brit P 470,415, which 
fitted with an angular lever that contacts 
the surface of the fabric. In this construc- 


describes a jig 


tion, a decreasing volume of fabric grad- 
ually increases the braking action on the 
idler roller. 


SULFUR DYEING COMPOSI- 
TIONS Containing Lower AIl- 
cohols or Glycols. C, 5 


U S Pat 2,558,245 
(Du Pont—Grant—June 26, 1951) 


Liquid sulfur dye compositions are su- 
perior to pastes or powders in preparing 
dye baths because all the necessary in- 
gredients can be included in the commer- 
cial product. On the other hand, liquid 
sulfur dyes have the disadvantage of being 
more bulky, thus limiting the concentration 
and making it difficult to add further sub- 
stances as required in the dyeing process. 

The aim of this patent is to produce 
stable liquid, high-concentration sulfur dye 
preparations by dissolving the sulfur dye 
in any form (melt, filter cake, concentrated 
slurry, etc) in water plus a lower, water- 
miscible hydroxyaliphatic compound con- 
taining one to four C- atoms; lower alco- 
hols or glycols are preferred. Sodium sul- 
fide and sodium hydroxide are added in 
the amount required for the individual 
dyestuff. Sodium polysulfides are less desir- 
able because of their tendency to deposit 
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sulfur dust on the fabrics. 


Example: 65 |bs Sulfur Black (C I 978) 
press cake of a 50% content on stand- 
ardized commercial sulfur black are mixed 
with 25 Ibs of sodium sulfide flakes (60% ) 
and 6 Ibs of water. This mixture is heated 
to 70—100°C until the dyestuff is dis- 
solved. After cooling takes place, 4 lbs 
of methanol are added. 

Hydroxyaliphatic compounds suggested 
in other examples include ethylene glycol 
or ethylene glycol ethyl ether. 

Although the claims exclusively protect 
sulfur black preparations, the examples 
refer to Sulfur Navy Blue (C I 959) and 
Sulfur Tan (C I 948). 


Among other references cited by the 
Patent Office: 


USPat 2,130,415 (1939—Southern Dye- 
stuff Corp): a sulfur dyestuff composition 
in which the dye is blended with sodium 
sulfide and sodium hydrosulfide, these in- 
gredients being present at a ratio 1:1 to 2:1. 


USPat 2,047,650 (1936—Du _ Pont): 
a vat color paste containing diethylene 
glycol. 

USPat 1,987,583 (1935—General Ani- 
line): a paste containing Indocarbon CL, 
glycerin and a hydrotropic salt (tetra- 
hydronaphthalene sulfonate). 


Reference is further made to USPat 2,- 
038,591 (National Aniline) recommend- 
ing black vat dye pastes containing al- 
kylene glycols. 
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USP 2,559,030 


DYEING APPARATUS——— 
Frame Oscillating in a 
Fixed Vat 


U S Pat 2,559,030 (Rottier——July 3, 


C, 6 
1951) 


This specification describes a simple de- 
vice for the dyeing (as well as scouring, 
bleaching, etc) of 
pended by strings on a frame kept in 
permanent oscillating motion. 


textiles; it is sus- 


Frame (11), carrying a series of cross 
bars (12), is inserted in vat (10). The 
goods to be treated are suspended on 
these bars by strings (14). Frame (11) can 
be lifted or lowered by rods (21), ending 
in platforms (25). The up-and-down-move- 
ment is effected by levers (15, 16), at- 
tached to a central arm (19), which ends 
in a roller (26). This movement can be 
further by 
placed on the 


compensated weights (35) 
front end of the fork, 
which is formed by levers (15, 16). 

Among other references cited by the 
Patent Office: 

U S Pat 1,555,837 (Dudley/1925): a 
fiber treating apparatus comprising a tank 
in which skeins are suspended on sticks 
while the dyeing 
moved up and 
mechanism. 

U S Pat 1,532,707 (Mayoux/1925): 
skeins are suspended on frames which 
are mechanically moved up, down and 
(during the dyeing procedure) sidewise 
from one end of the dye vat to the other. 


liquid is alternately 


down by a propeller 


WATER REPELLENT 
FABRICS———Hicgh Substituted 
Monovinylsulfones G 2, 02 


U §S Pat 2,539,704 (U S$ Rubber Co——Schoene, 
Chambers Jan 30, 1951) 


This invention consists of a base cata- 
lyzed reaction of polyhydroxy compounds 
(polysaccharides) with alkylvinylsulfones 

CH::CHSO.Alkyl. It has been dis- 
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covered that the sulfones react in the pres- 
ence of alkalis with these “hydroxylated 
polymers”, such as starch, sugars, dextrine 
and cellulose. Products of different solu- 
bilities are formed, the shorter alkyl chains 
giving a more soluble reaction product; 
conversely, the solubility decreases with 
the increased chain length. For example, 
cellulose reacts with about one methyl- 
vinylsulfone mol per anhydroglucose unit 
to become quite water soluble. Solutions 
of this type might be used as textile sizing 
agents and for preparing artificial fibers 
or plastics. 

Obviously this reaction might be used 
quite generally in all the various textile 
processes, but the most interesting appli- 
cation is in the field of water repellent 
finishes. 


Example: scoured cotton duck is proc- 
essed by first steeping it in 2% aqueous 
NaOH for one-half hour at 25° C. Excess 
lye is removed and the material is soaked 
in a benzene solution containing about 
8% dodecylvinylsulfone. Finally, drying 
and curing take place in an oven for 15 
hours at 55° C. The water repellency in 
this case is found to be very satisfactory. 

Other examples point out means of 
preparing water-soluble or  water-dis- 
persible products by reacting the cellu- 
losic (or starch) material with lower sub- 
stituted vinylsulfones. This reaction can 
be carried out by first impregnating with 
the alkaline catalyst (as reported above) 
and then with the vinylsulfone solution 
(or the reverse). Also, the catalyst and 
the sulfone may be mixed under con- 
trolled conditions and the mixture applied 
to the substance to be treated. 


Among other references cited by the 
Patent Office: 

U S Pat 2,427,640 (Shell Development/ 
1947): polymerized resins produced from 
esters of unsaturated alcohols with sul- 
fonyl groups containing acids, eg, diallyl 
diisopropylsulfone dicarboxylate. 

U S Pat 2,422,000 (Eastman Kodak/ 
1947): sulfoalkylethers of cellulose pre- 
pared by reacting the fibrous material with 


carbylsulfa*e . . . CH» SO.-O-SO.-O.CH 


or ethionic acid in pyridine to obtain 
water soluble sizing agents. 

U S§S Pat 2,103,879 (I G Farben/1937): 
organic vinylsulfones (eg, dodecyl vinyl 
sulfone) solutilized with bisulfite, the al- 
kali salts of which are water soluble com- 
pounds recommended as textile assistants. 

U S Pat 2,069,774 (Du Pont/1937): 
delustering rayon by appling emulsions 
of aromatic sulfones, e g, naphthylphenyl- 
sulfone or the corresponding sulfoxides 
(SO. radicle of the sulfones being replaced 
by the SO- group). 

Further reference is made to Brit P 
464,860 (I G Farben/1937) also French 
Pat 809,289, which recommend water- 
proofing of textiles by impregnating with 
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emulsions of vinyl esters of higher fatty 
acids, and heating to 100° C. 


MERCERIZING———Pretreat- 
ment with Halogenated 


Hydrocarbons A, 6, 02 


U S Pat 2,549,713 (Research Corp, New York 
—Seiberlich——Appril 17, 1951 


Many mercerizing assistants that cause 
speedier penetration of cellulose fibers by 
caustic are known, cresol-, naphthol- and 
derivatives solubilized 
hydroaromatic 


naphthenic acid 

with alcohols or 
pounds predominating. This patent speci- 
fication indicates that good results in the 
processing of cellulose with alkalis can 
be expected by soaking the goods in liquid 
halogenated hydrocarbons of a _ chain 
length not over C;. Examples are: carbon- 
tetrachloride, pentachloroethane, trichloro- 
ethylene, etc. The material is pretreated 
for about 5 minutes in one of these com- 
pounds and then in an 18% NaOH solu- 
tion. The amount of NaOH adsorbed is 
said to be highest after a trichloroethylene 
pretreatment, and lowest after a water 


com- 


pretreatment. 


Among other references cited by the 
Patent Office: 

U S Pat 2,232,926 (Dow Chemical/ 
1941): alkali celluloses, reacted with an 
etherifying agent, eg, “Lorol” bromide 
(bromide derived from coconut fatty al- 
cohol), ethyl- or benzylhalide, to produce 
various cellulose ethers. 

U S Pat 2,172,242 (Eastman Kodak/ 
1939): cellulose etherifying 
processes are cyclic and straight acetals 
(eg, ethylene formal in ethylchloride). 
These are applied on alkali pretreated 
cellulose. 

U S Pat 2,084,833 (Berl/1937): highly 
acetylated cellulose, prepared by first hy- 
drolyzing cellulose with acetic acid in the 
presence of sulfuric acid as a catalyst at 
low temperatures and then acetylating 
with acetic anhydride in the presence of a 
swelling agent. 

U S Pat 847,658 (Arabol Co, Drittler 
1907): producing cold starch 
by mixing the dry commercial product 
with a suitable amount of a liquid hydro- 
carbon and then adding caustic alkali. 
The action of this liquid hydrocarbon, 
eg, crude paraffin oil, on starch granules 
is said to be merely that of making the 
epidermis of the starch granules elastic 
and permeable. 

U S Pat 847,985 (Ara‘ol, Drittler 
1907): treating starch with solvents, eg, 
CCl, instead of paraffin hydrocarbons. 


solvents in 


swelling 


No theoretical explanation of this phe- 
nomenon has been offered. It can be as- 
sumed however that the pretreatment 
with chlorinated hydrocarbons has the ef- 
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fect of removing alkali-insoluble  sub- 
stances such as vegetable waxes, which 
otherwise obstruct the penetration by al- 
kalis. 


DYEING CELLULOSE ACE- 
TATE STAPLE FIBERS——— 
High Concentrated Alcohol 


Solutions C, 4, 07 
US Pat 2,552,807 (Celanese Corp of America 
Normand, Cramer——May 15, 1951) 


Cellulose ester dyeing liquids, contain- 
ing dilute alcohols and thiocyanates as 
swelling agents, have frequently been de- 
scribed. It has been observed that these 
methods give unsatisfactory results when 
applied to fabrics composed of acetate 
rayon staple fibers. The ends of these 
fibers, which project from the woven or 
knitted fatrics, are generally dyed a 
deeper shade than the main body. 

The present invention points out the 
fact that this nonuniform result mizht be 
caused by uneven penetration and sug- 
gests that the dye be applied from a sub- 
stantially nonaqueous alcoholic bath in 
contrast to earlier methods, which sug- 
gest the use of dilute alcohols and thio- 
cyanates as swelling agents (cf, eg, U S$ 
Pat 2,511,108, Celanese, Am Dyestuff 
Reptr 39, 926, 1950). 

The dyestuff (either acetate or acid) is 
dissolved in 95% ethanol or other lower 
alcohols up to amylalcohol. Theoretically 
the 100% concentrated product could be 
used, but obviously its price is prohibi- 
tive. After padding, the cloth is skyed and 
dried, whereby the solvent evaporates, and 
is finally passed through a wash box. The 
shade produced is said to be even and 
deeper than that obtained in standard 
dyeing procedures. 


Among other references cited hy the 
Patent Office: 

U S Pat 2,384,001 (Brit Celanese/ 1945): 
dyeing with dyes, 
otherwise sensitive to gas fumes, from 
mixed solutions of ethanol and acetone. 

U S Pat 2,344,973 (Celanese/1944): 
dyeing cellulose acetate with acetate or 
acid dyes from aqueous alcoholic solutions 
containing at least 70% ethanol (or lower 
alcohols) and rapidly drying. 

U S Pat 2,344,974 (Celanese/1944): 
same as above except for an additional 
topping of the material with an alcohol- 
free dyebath. 

Brit P 528,450 (Brit Celanese/1940): 
dyeing of cellulose acetate goods by im- 
mersion in solutions of acid or acetate 
dyes in mixtures of ethylacetate (or simi- 
lar esters) and low alcohols. 


aminoanthraquinone 


The present method is principally con- 
cerned with dyeing acetate rayon staple 


fibers. 
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ABSTRACTS 


Fiber Roughness and Fabric 
Soiling. 


A J Hall, Textile Mercury & Argus 125, 67- 
71, 111-14, July 13 and 20, 1951. 


In recent years many proverties of tex- 
tile fibers have received close attention, 
but one property which has been some- 
what neglected is fiber surface roughness. 
The degree of roughness or smoothness 
of a textile fiber can play a large part in 
determining the usefulness of a yarn or 
fabric. In some cases it is beneficial for 
the fibers to be rough, and in others it is 
better that they should be smooth; it all 
depends on the charzcteris*ics which the 
yarn or fabric is required to have. 

Fiber roughness influences the handle of 
a fabric, the strength of a yarn, the be- 
havior of fibers during spinning into yarn, 
yarn and fabric luster, dyeing properties, 
the tendency or lack of tendency of a fab- 
ric to fray or slip, and last but not least, 
the readiness with which a fabric or gar- 
ment picks up dust and dirt and becomes 
soiled. 

With the natural fibers, man has but 
little control over their surface roughness. 
We expect real silk fibers to be smooth 
and wool fibers to be very rough, with 
cotton fibers somewhere between. In gen- 
eral the finer types of fibers are smoother 
than the coarser ones. 

Unmercerized cotton fibers are ribbon- 
like with thickened edges and a surface 
which is usually indented with small holes 
or “pits” and a number of longitudinal 
striations. Particles of dirt cling to cotton 
fibers in these pits and striations. Cotton 
fibers are also twisted, and these twists 
serve to give the fibers added roughness 
and a greater tendency to pick up dirt. This 
is especially noticeable at the neck of a 
man’s shirt. 

When cotton is mercerized by treatment 
with caustic soda of about 50° Tw the 
fibers swell so as to become cylindrical. 
At the same time they untwist and lose 
most of their indented striated structure. 
The result is that they become smooth and 
rod-like. A shirt made from mercerized 
cotton fibers shows a much diminished 
tendency to become soiled. 

Wool fibers are very rough and they 
easily pick up soil. This is because the or- 
dinary wool fiber is covered with innum- 
erable epithelial scales; the protruding 
scale edges give the roughness and dirt 
can readily be entrapped by these edges. 
When woel materials have been given an 
unshrinkable finish, e g, by treatment with 
chlorine, this fiber roughness is largely 
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eliminated either by a streamlining of the 
scales or by removal of them altogether. 
The fibers then become smooth and no 
longer readily entrap dirt particles. 

In dyeing processes the nature and ex- 
tent of the fiber surface in the material be- 
ing dyed can play an important part. For 
example, viscose and cuprammonium ray- 
ons can be produced with either an in- 
dented or a smooth circular cross-section. 
Experience has indicated that the indented 
type of rayon dyes deeper than the circu- 
lar tyne. It is for this reason that the con- 
ditions of spinning viscose ravon are con- 
trolled to give filaments having a marked 
indented cross-section. 

In the dyeing of cotton-acetate mixtures, 
when the fabric contains unmercerized 
cotton, there is often a tendency for the 
cotton to become stained with the acetate 
rayon dye this is more noticeable in 
dyeing so as to leave the cotton white. 
The relatively coarse particles of the ace- 
tate dye have a tendency to cling to the 
rough surface of the cotton fibers. When 
mercerized cotton is used in these mix- 
tures, dvers find it easier to leave the cot- 
ton white, because the fibers are smoother. 

When fabrics containing wool and ace- 
tate are similarly dyed, the staining of the 
wool can be considerably greater than ex- 
perienced with cotton, and no doubt this 
is due to the greater roughness of the wool 
fiber —W HC 


The Copper Technique for Dyeing 
Acrylonitrile Fibers. 


T A Feild, Jr, and G H Fremon, Textile Re- 
search J 21, 531-9, August, 1951. 


As in the case of acetate rayon, the 
problem of dyeing has claimed a consider- 
able amount of attention during the course 
of development of acrylonitrile fibers, of 
which Dynel, Vinyon N, Orlon, and 
Acrilan are prominent examples. Al- 
though on the basis of early experience the 
problem appeared quite formidable, it 
has actually turned out to be much less 
difficult than it was in the case of cellu- 
lose acetate, for example. It is possible to 
obtain acceptable results with dyes de- 
signed for wool, for cotton, and for cellu- 
lose acetate, and it has not been necessary 
to create new dyes specifically for the 
acrylonitrile fibers. These fibers behave 
differently from the more familiar natural 
fiters and rayons, however, and it has 
been necessary in some cases to develop 
special techniques in order to obtain re- 
sults that are commercially satisfactory. 

In general, acrylonitrile fibers have 
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greater “natural affinity” for the dispersed 
acetate dyes than for water-soluble dyes. 
However, it is necessary to use higher dye- 
bath temperatures than are customary in 
the case of cellulose acetate—hence the 
use of temperatures in the neighborhood 
of 210°F for dyeing Dynel, for example, 
and above 212°F for dyeing polyacrylo- 
nitrile fibers. 

In cases where higher temperatures 
alone do not yield deep enough shades, 
it is possible to loosen the molecular struc- 
ture of the fiber further by using certain 
selected solvents or swelling agents. Many 
potential swelling agenis have been 
studied during the course of development 
of Dynel and Vinyon N fibers, and p- 
phenylphenol has been adopted as the 
most suitable for commercial use. 

The absorption of many acid and di- 
rect dyes by acrylonitrile fibers can also 
be enhanced by using swelling agents. In 
the case of these water-soluble dyes, how- 
ever, absorption by the hydrophobic fibers 
is so low that it is difficult—often impos- 
sible—to obtain deep shades by employ- 
ing this device. It was in connection with 
efforts to improve these results that the 
surprising effectiveness of dissolved copper 
as an aid to dyeing was discovered. 

Further study of the phenomenon re- 
vealed that copper enhances the pickup of 
a wide variety of dyes, whether it is 
present in the dye bath in the metallic 
form or as dissolved cupric or cuprous 
salts. Of the three, dissolved cuprous salts, 
prepared by interaction in the dye-bath 
between cupric sulfate or acetate and 
any one of a wide variety of reducing 
agents—dextrose, for example—appears to 
be the most effective. It was also found 
that copper is a dye assistant in its own 
right, not merely a promoter for dye as- 
sistants that act by swelling the fiber, 
and that this “copper technique” is spe- 
cific to acrylonitrile fibers and is most ef- 
fective with acid, direct, and soluble 
acetate dyes. Moreover, it was established 
that copper is beneficial only if the fabric 
is exposed to the copper solution before 
or during dyeing. 

The experiments reported in this paper 
represent an exploratory effort to deter- 
mine the magnitude of the copper effect, 
and to arrive at some plausible explana- 
tion of the mechanism involved. Of the 
several hypotheses that have come to mind 
to explain the effect, only one, which pos- 
tulates the formation of a “bridge” be- 
tween the fiber molecule and the dye 
molecule, appears to stand up in the face 
of the information available—WHC 
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Apparatus for Evaluating 
Warmth of Textile Fabrics. 


J D Tallant and R K Worner, Textile Research 
] 21, 591-6, August, 1951. 


A semiautomatic apparatus requiring 
minimum operator attention has been as- 
sembled for measuring the thermal trans- 
mission of fabrics while subject to moving 
air at constant temperature. The apparatus, 
which is described in detail, was designed 
for ranking the insulating value of ex- 
perimentally developed cotton fabrics. It 
measures electrically the heat transferred 
during a fixed time interval from a cyl- 
inder maintained at approximately -ody 
temperature in an atmosphere of moving 
air of approximately freezing temperature, 
with and without the cylinder being cov- 
ered with a sleeve of the test fabric. The 
difference in energy values is taken as the 
measure of the insulation value of the 
fabric. 

Conditions have been set up with an 
air velocity of 12 to 13 mph so that per- 
formance under fairly severe conditions of 
use can be approximated. 

The literature on the thermal proper- 
ties of fabrics is complicated by the use 
of various units for expressing results. 
With this apparatus, results are obtained 
in watt-hours and are expressed as “ther- 
mal efficiency”. Formulas are given for 
converting to other units as desired. 

The apparatus has been tested with a 
variety of fabrics ranging from thin, plain- 
weave, nylon cloth to heavy woolen 
blankets, and has been found to differen- 
tiate among them in a manner that ap- 
parently takes into account the various 
fabric properties —WHC 


Package Dyeing of Synthetic 


Fibers. 
G T Douglas, Canadian Textile J 68, 53-5, 
57, 59, August 3, 1951. 


Package dyeing relates to a pack or 
bundle of fibers in the loose or in yarn 
form which is held stationary and in 
which the dye liquor is circulated through 
the interstices between the fibers until 
dyeing is completed. Packages may be in 
the form of cops, cones, cheeses or beams, 
all of which are produced by winding 
yarn on a spindle, the package being built 
up from internal to external surfaces. 

The cake is unique in package form, 
and here the exterior of the package is 
formed first, being built up towards the 
interior by running the yarn into a 
centrifugal box. Hanks of yarn may also 
be placed in a basket arrangement to 
form a pack. The fiber need not be in 
yarn form, and it is common practice to 
dye loose staple fiber either in a perfo- 
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rated container or on beams and also as 
sliver and tops. 

From a dyeing viewpoint, the most dif- 
ficult proposition is beam dyeing, as 
beams are parallel wound and the density 
of such packages is high. There is no rea- 
son, however, why dyers’ beams should 
not be cross-wound, and it is the opinion 
of the author that an enterprising ma- 
chinery manufacturer could construct the 
necessary apparatus to make life very 
much easier for the warp beam dyer. 

The denier of the fiber and the denier 
of the yarn play most important parts in 
package dyeing. The finer the denier, the 
denser the package and the greater the 
resistance to liquor flow due to the smaller 
spaces between the fibers. Fine yarns must 
therefore be wound for package dyeing 
with less tension than coarse yarns. 

In yarn packages the tension of the 
yarn should be uniform throughout and 
held at a minimum conducive to pack- 
age stability. The density of the package 
must be correct for the particular yarn be- 
ing wound; for example, viscose rayon 
packages should be less dense than cotton 
ones on similar yarn counts to allow for 
the swelling of the viscose rayon on wet- 
ting out. Nylon is a highly extensible fiber, 
and filament yarns, if wound with any 
appreciable tension, relax and contract 
in the package form and the whole tight- 
ens and becomes more dense. 

Package dyeing machines can be con- 
veniently divided into three types, viz, 
open, closed, and pressurized. In the open 
type of machine the packages are held in 
a container which is directly open to the 
air; in the closed type the container is 
covered but there is an expansion tank 
in the circulating system. The pressurized 
type is entirely closed during running, 
and superatmospheric pressures can be 
obtained in such a system, and of course, 
temperatures of over 100°C. Realization 
of such temperatures gives greater flow 
through the package, better leveling and 
penetration, and in certain cases improved 
wet fastness properties of the dyed fiber. 

The author classifies a number of di- 
rect dyes as to suitability for dyeing vis- 
cose rayon yarn in these machines. 

It is generally agreed among dyers that 
the Abbot-Cox process was the outstand- 
ing step in the dyeing of viscose rayon 
cakes with vat dyestuffs. This process con- 
sists of applying the vat pigment in finely 
dispersed form in the presence of a non- 
ionic dispersing agent and circulating the 
vat suspension through the rayon cakes. 
The dispersion is held at a temperature of 
85-90°C, and salt solution is added to 
effect exhaustion onto the viscose rayon 
cakes. Towards the end of the pigmenta- 
tion process the temperature is allowed 
to drop; the requisite amounts of caustic 
soda and hydrosulfite are then added to 
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the bath, and for dyes which are stable to 
high temperatures, reduction is carried 
out at about 75-80°C. For those which are 
liable to decompose or change their form 
a temperature of 60°C is recommended. 

A study has been made of the restrain- 
ing effect of the nonionic dispersing agent 
on a number of leuco vat dyes, which the 
author classifies according to sensitivity. 

Dyeing of the azoic dyestuffs to obtain 
shades fast to rubbing is particularly dif- 
ficult. The author makes a number of 
suggestions which he states will minimize 
this defect. 

The article concludes with a few com- 
ments on the dyeing of acetate rayon and 
nylon.—W HC 


A New Method for Raw-Wool 
Scouring and Grease Recovery. 


W Fong, A S Yeiser, and H P Lundgren, 
Textile Research J 21, 540-55, August, 1951. 


Raw wool is contaminated with 40 to 
70% of extraneous matter, of which 5 to 
20% is suint, 10 to 40% is “grease” (more 
correctly, wax), and the remainder is 
sand, dirt, vegetable matter, urine and 
fecal matter. The primary objective in 
scouring is the removal of these impuri- 
ties, leaving a white, nonfelted, ash-free 
product that contains around 0.5% of 
residual grease. 
regarded as 
presumably 


Wool suint is generally 
water-extractable material, 
secreted by the sweat glands of the ani- 
mal. It consists in part of a mixture of 
potassium soaps of fatty acids, ranging 
from valeric to palmitic acids. 

The primary objective of the present 
investigation of the raw-wool scouring 
process has been to evaluate some of the 
underlying physicochemical principles in- 
volved in the cleaning operation as the 
basis for possible improved technical prac- 
tice. These studies are directed toward 
the effect of the scouring treatment on 
fiber properties, as well as the problems 
of effluent disposal and grease recovery. 

As a first consideration, the role of 
suint in the scouring process was investi- 
gated. The detergent properties of suint 
salts in scouring are recognized; however, 
it appears that suint salts have never been 
used to their fullest effectiveness. 


The results of this investigation indi- 
cate that the emulsifying power of suint 
is enhanced markedly by the addition of 
alcohol and salt. These experimental re- 
sults have provided the basis for the 
demonstration, on a limited laboratory 
scale, of a continuous alcohol-suint scour- 
ing process for raw wool, under neutral 
conditions, with the simultaneous recovery 
of grease. n-Butyl alcohol has been in- 


tensively studied because its properties 
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seem particularly suited to the process. A 
3% solution is cptimum for scouring. Fur- 
ther addition of alcohol to about 7% con- 
centration, saturatine the water, causes the 
scouring emulsion to break and the grease 
and dirt to senarate. The alcohol concen- 
tration is then readjusted by distillation 
and the solution used again for scouring. 

The interaction between suint and al- 
cohol which produces the results reported 
above may be interpreted either by an 
analysis of the interfacial relaticnshins in- 
volved or by a consideration of the ef- 
fect of alcohols on micelle structure. 

Some of the advantazes claimed for the 
new process are: less damage to the wool 
fiber, effluent clarification, and economy. 
—WHC 


Survey of Textile Finishing 


R A McFarlane, Dyer 106, 165-170, 229-235, 
August 10 and 24, 1951. 


There is a vast number of finishing 
processes; some appear to be part of the 
structure of the textile finishing industry, 
probably due to the fact that they meet 
the more basic requirements, such as 
mercerizing, waterproofing, tentering and 
calendering. Other processes are intro- 
duced, used over a period cf time, and 
then are discarded for various reasons. 

The number of finishing processes is 
constantly increasing; new processes are 
being introduced for a variety of reasons, 
such as the introduction of new fibers, the 
result of research (e g, permanent glaze), 
and the need of meeting customer require- 
ments or Government specifications. 

There is a tendency to consider the 
scope and limitations of textile finishes in 
terms of mechanical equipment. The ma- 
chines available, their control and adapta- 
bility must be factors, but there are 
others, and probably the most important 
are the physical and chemical propert’es 
of the fiters and yarns from which the 
fabrics are made. Fibers are poor substi- 
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tutes for one another; each possesses prop- 
erties which are characteristic, and conse- 
quently they can be used only to a very 
limited extent in place of one another. 
Similarly, it is extremely rare that fabrics 
made from different fibers can be processed 
to give the same finish. The shave of the 
fiber cross-section has a marked effect on 
the hand of a fabric; thus, the round cross- 
section of nylon imparts a smoother hand 
than the irregular cross-section of viscose 
rayon. Further, the refractive index of a 
fiber can have a marked effect on the ap- 
pearance of a fabric, and particularly its 
luster. 

There are many other physical proper- 
ties which differ from fiber to fiber. Ex- 
amples are tensile strength, elongation 
when stretched, water absorption, resili- 
ence, plasticity, inflammability, electrical 
and thermal conductivity, and scftening 
and melting points. The chemical nature 
of the fiber also has a marked bearing on 
the fabric properties. 

The function or purpose of textile fin- 
ishing processes is, in the main, threefold, 
namely: 

(1) to dry and bring the fabric to the 
correct dimensions, and leave the filaments 
or hairs of the yarn in the required state 
and position, i e, tozether or avart, lying 
relatively flat or with an appreciable de- 
gree of crimp. 

(2) to take 2zdvantage (and account) of 
the physical properties of the fiber or 
fibers and fabric. 

(3) to modify these properties by chem- 
ical means to counteract their “shortcom- 
ings” for the specific purpose for which 
the fabric is required; this must be accom- 
plished within the scone and limits of the 
physical and chemical properties of the 
individual fibers. 

The dimensions of the fabric, and the 
state and nosition of the filaments or hairs 
of the yarn, are determined by reference 
to three main requirements—tyve of fab- 
ric, customer’s preference, and_ service- 
ability of the fa‘ ric for the purpose for 
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which it is intended. There are big differ- 
ences in the finishes required for different 
types of fabrics, e 2, cotton shirtings, linen 
sheeting, wool suiting, acetate taffeta, etc. 

The drying processes are of the greatest 
importance, and have a marked effect on 
the finish. Fabric must not be allowed to 
dry locally before processing and should 
not be dried too auickly or overdried, and 
throughout, the warp tension must be 
kept to a minimum. 

Fabrics made in the same construction, 
but from different fibers, react differently 
to the various finishing processes. This is 
particularly the case when the nonthermo- 
plastic fibers, such as cotton, linen, and 
viscoze, are compared with the thermo- 
plastic fibers, acetate, nylon, and Vinyon. 
Discussed in terms of machines, the main 
factors appear to be heat, tension, pressure, 
friction, and moisture. The author illus- 
trates their effect on the fabric by taking 
the calender as an example. 


Other processes discussed, in which the 
physical properties of the fibers are uti- 
lized, are mercerization of cotton fabrics, 
crabbing of wool fabrics, dulling of ace- 
tate fabrics, and setting of nylon fabrics. 


Chemical substances applied to fabrics 
in finishing may be classified as follows: 
(a) nonpermanent substances which are 
removed in laundering; these include 
softening and stiffening agents and com- 
pounds to produce fire and water re- 
sistance; (b) substances which are resistant 
to laundering; comparatively few finishes 
can be so classified, Lut an example is the 
application of urea-formaldehyde resin to 
produce permanent glaze and embossed 
effects; (c) substances which modify the 
physical and chemical properties, and 
which chemically combine with, or chem- 
ically alter the fiber; as examples the au- 
thor noints to formaldehyde treatment of 
viscose rayon for dimensional stability, 
and various devices for prevention of 
shrinkage of wool fabrics. 

The article closes with an extensive dis- 
cussion of finishing machinery— WHC 
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e GDC Reports Marked Interest 
in Marhen Process* 


The Marhen Process, an important new 
method for continuous control of the ap- 
plication of high quality vat dyes, is cre- 
ating increasing interest according to of- 
ficials of the General Dyestuff Corporation. 
The new method, which provides an elec- 
tronic control for the reduction potentials 
that govern the dyeing efficiency of the vat 
dyebath, is named after its inventors, D E 
Marnon and J H Hennessey of the GDC 
research staff. 

J Robert Bonnar, GDC technical direc- 
tor, points out that the dyer can now 
readily measure and control the ability of 
a particular tath to do a specific job, avoid- 
ing the use of excessive amounts cf caustic 
soda or sodium hydrosulfite. It is reported 
that a considerable yardave has been dyed 
successfully under the new method in 
some of the nation’s leading mills. 

Reducing power in terms of electrons 
is reportedly measured by the Marhen 
Process through the use of suitable elec- 
trodes and measuring equipment. (The 
equipment used in the research that led to 
the new ovprocess’ development was a 
Brown Recording Potentiometer manu- 
factured by Minneapolis-Honeywell Cor- 
poration. It was modified for the pur- 
pose by electronic engineers at the Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corvoration’s Central 
Research Latoratory at Easton, Pa). 

Benefits of the new method, as cited 
by the General Dyestuff Corporation, in- 
clude: uniformity and constant shade in 
high quality dyeing, elimination of doubts 
as to end result, savings in chemicals (par- 
ticularly sodium hydrosulfite and caustic), 
time saving, nossibilities in dyeings of dif- 
ficult construction, and enhancing of the 
Vat dyes’ reputation. 


The Marhen Process will serve as the sub- 
ject of a paper to be presented before the New 
York Section, AATCC, on November 30th at 
Kohler’s Swiss Chalet, Rochelle Park, N J. 


2-Roll, 72°’ Birch Brothers Padder or 
Quetsch for Use in Applying Resin Treat- 
ment or Other Compounds to Fabrics. 


@ 15-Ton Pressure Padder 


Birch Brothers, Inc, Somerville, Mass 
have developed their 1951 Quetsch (or 
Padder) to a capacity of 15 tons pressure, 
which is applied through air cylinders that 
exert force on the top roll by means of 
levers. In this machine, the bottom (or 
driven) roll is rubber covered and the top 
roll is of stainless steel in order to avoid 
the marking off of the face of printed 
goods onto the top roll. The machine is 
made for ordinary applications with the 
bottom roll of stainless steel and the top 
roll rubber covered. 

The rolls are said to be of exceptionally 
rugged construction (which is borne out 
by the crowning of the rubber roll), with 
an extra heavy shaft running completely 
through them. Mountings are on self- 
aligning roller bearings. 

The levers in which the top roll is 
mounted are revorted to be semi-steel cast- 
ings. Preceding the squeeze rolls is a pair 
of Birch Brothers rubber expanders and, 
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on the entering end, a stainless steel tank 
fitted with an apron is designed to catch 
the liquor from the squeeze rolls. This 
tank has a partial steam jacket designed 
to keen the liquor at the desired tempera- 
ture. 

The top immersion rolls run in ball 
bearings and the bottom ones in special 
fiber bearings. Both are of stainless steel. 

A built-in compensator is fitted at the 
delivery end of the machine to regulate 
its speed when it is set in a range with 
cther equipment. 


e Instron Adds Tensile Tester 
Accessories 


Instron Engineering Corporation, 2 
Hanceck St, Quincy 71, Mass, has added 
several accessories to their already well- 
established Tensile Tester in an effort to 
extend its versatility. An auxiliary re- 
movable cross head (see photo on follow- 
ing page) is now attached to the frame 
below the moving crosshead. Compression 
type load cells have a rigidly attached load 
sensitive table, and the sample is com- 
pressed between this table and the mov- 
ing crosshead. 

The same flexibility of control for 
operating the motion of the crosshead in 
tensile measurements is now reported pos- 
sible for compression testing. Load de- 
formation, cyclic, and relaxation data can 





Instron Tensile Tester With 
New Compression Accessory 


be obtained, and, by the use of simple 
jigs and fixtures, torsion and flexural 
measurements may be carried out to 
evaluate more completely the mechanical 
properties of the test specimen. 

The full scale range of compression tests 
available with three interchangeable load 
cells is said to extend from 20 grams to 
5000 pounds. 


An integrator has been developed 
which, when applied to the Instron Ten- 
sile Tester, gives a reading of the area 
under the load deformation curve equiva- 
lent to the energy either absorbed or re- 
turned by the test sample. 


e “Sobertabs” 


As a blessing to all factory and office 
employers and to wives responsible for 
seeing that their man gets to work on 
time, regardless of alcoholic imbibing the 
night before, a new compounded formula 
in tablet form has been developed by the 
Amlo Company, 64 W Randolph Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois, which, when taken in- 
ternally, is said to relieve the effects of 
overindulgence, clear the head quickly 
and restore mental and physical alertness. 

Called “Sobertabs”, these tablets are 
14” in diameter and are marketed in a 
nonshatterable 2” plastic vial with air 
tight cap, containing 12 tablets. 

The average treatment is reported as 
two tablets with relief experienced in 20 
to 25 minutes. 

In addition to providing much needed 
vitamins, Sobertabs are said to set up a 
unique sobriety-inducing action. 
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@ Kreelon CD Available in 
Commercial Quantities 


Walter L Rippeteau, manager of or- 
ganic chemicals sales, Wyandotte Chem- 
icals Corporation, Wyandotte, Mich, re- 
cently announced the development of the 
first promoted industrial detergent to be 
commercially produced—Kreelon CD. In 
properly compounded cleaners, it is 
claimed, this product can be substituted 
for any other alkylarylsulfonate detergent 
“with a 20-70% improvement of soil re- 
moval and whiteness retention properties 
in the cleaning and processing of cottons”. 

Kreelon CD is an integral mixture of 
Wyandotte’s Kreelon, an alkylarylsulfonate 
type detergent, and Carbose, sodium car- 
boxymethylcellulose. The 
anticipates its application in the textile 
field for such operations as scouring, kier 
boiling, after-soaping, etc. It reportedly 
imparts superior soil removal properties, 
provides greater prevention of soil re- 
disposition, offers brighter color, and re- 


manufacturer 


@ Optional Stopper for R & L 
Soapers 


The Neptune “Auto-Stop” Meter, which 
reportedly can be set for a given number 
of gallons and then will automatically 
shut off, is the latest of new optional 
equipment for Riggs & Lombard soap dis- 
tributing systems. It is said to save in- 
gredients, control formulas accurately, im- 
prove housekeeping, and provide accurate 
cost accounting figures. 

To operate, the tripping mechanism on 
the register is first set by pushing the 
buttons on the register until the number 
of gallons desired shows up on the setting 
wheels just above the buttons. The regis- 
ter is then cleared back to zero, the valve 


Auto-Stop Meter (right) proposed to re- 
place standard meter, shown (below) 
together with valves and piping as set up 
on Riggs & Lombard fulling mills for 
standard soap system. 
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duces skin irritation. All in all, the ad- 
vantages of a good detergent and a deter- 
gent promoter are offered in this fast- 
dissolving, dustless product, according to 
reports. 


@ Monsanto Introduces New 
Sulfone 


A new sulfone, diamino diphenyl sul- 
fone, is now in production at Monsanto 
Chemical Company’s Merrimac Division, 
L F Loutrel, Jr, Merrimac development di- 
rector, has disclosed that the new product, 
a free-flowing light brown powder, is 
available in research quantities. Its chief 
promise appears to be in the synthesis of 
azo dyes, though it is expected to have im- 
portant applications as an intermediate for 
organic synthesis and as a basis for ion- 
exchange resins. 

Monsanto has also announced a “sub- 
stantial” increase in the production of 
Stymer, a synthetic resin used extensively 
as a sizing agent. 


is opened, and the operator is free to de- 
vote his attention to other jobs. The trip- 
ping device is said to automatically cut 
off the flow when the exact quantity is 
delivered. The large numerals on the face 
of the meter keep pace with the flow. The 
small shuttered totalizer keeps cumulative 
totals. Details are available from Riggs & 
Lombard, foot of Suffolk Street, Lowell, 
Mass. 
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Diagram of Rodney Hunt Bleaching Rangette 


e Rodney Hunt Bleaching 
Rangette 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co, Orange, 
Mass, is manufacturing a new modified 
bleaching range incorporating a combina- 
tion Tensitrol Rope Washer-Saturator to 
run at speeds of from 50 to 100 yards per 
minute. Full benefits of tensionless hand- 
ling and thorough saturation are said to 
be obtained with the overdrive principle 
of Tensitrol Washing. The Range is 
geared to a simplified drive arrangement, 
which does much to reduce both initial 
and operating costs, it is reported. Com- 
pany officials have stated that components 
can be set up in a variety of different 
groupings to fit customer requirements. 
Rodney Hunt offers a choice of Becco or 
du Pont type J-Boxes. 


@ Three Primary Aliphatic 
Amines Announced 


Three new high molecular weight ali- 
phatic amines, and a new amine acetate, 
have been announced by Rohm & Haas 
Company, Philadelphia, while prices of 
the previously announced members of the 
series have been reduced by 10 to 15 cents 
per pound. 

The new amines are designated Alkyl- 
amine JM-R, Alkylamine JM-T and Alkyl- 
amine 81-T. Alkylamines JM-R and JM-T 
are refined and technical grades of a ter- 
tiary alkylamine averaging 18 carbon 
atoms in length. The new amine acetate 
is the derivative of Alkylamine JM-T. 
Alkylamine 81-T is a technical grade of 
the previously announced Alkylamine 81- 
R, a refined tertiary alkylamine containing 
12 to 15 carbons. Also available in the 
series is tertiary octylamine, an eight car- 
bon, refined grade. All members of the 
amine series have now graduated from 
the pilot-plant stage, and are available in 
truck-load quantities at the new, reduced 
prices, according to C E Denoon, Jr, man- 
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ager of Rohm & Haas’s Special Products 
Department. 

Samples and technical literature describ- 
ing physical properties and experimental 
directions for the reactions of these amines 
are available from Department SP, Rohm 
& Haas Company, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


@ Sewability Finish Available 

Warcolene D, a sewability finish that is 
designed to improve seam efficiency and 
prevent scorching, is currently being pro- 
duced and made available by the War- 
wick Chemical Company, Division of Sun 
Chemical Corporation, 10-10 44th Ave, 
Long Island City, N Y. 

The product is a nonionic emulsion of 
compounded lubricant and is in the form 
of a white, creamy emulsion that is said 
to be compatible with most other finishing 
agents. It forms a stable milky emulsion 
when diluted with warm water. 

According to Warwick, it is gaining 
wide acceptance as a sewability finish for 
the treatment of government fabrics, such 
as herringbone twills, covered by specifi- 
cation MIL 154A. 


@ Emery Industries Increases 
Plasticizer Production 

Emery Industries, Inc, Dept 5, Carew 
Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio has increased 
production of Plastolein 9250 (Tetrahydro- 
furfuryl Oleate), which is primarily used 
as a secondary plasticizer for vinyl com- 
pounding. Plastolein 9250 is said to im- 
part low-temperature flexibility character- 
istics and excellent drape to vinyl film and 
sheeting. It is characterized by good oxi- 
dation stability, light color, and good heat 
and light stability. 

Samples of Plastolein 9250 and a speci- 
fication pamphlet covering all of the Plas- 
tolein Plasticizers are available on request 
from Emery Industries. 
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@ New Interchem Yellow 


Interchemical Corporation, Textile Col- 
ors Division, Hawthorne, N J, has intro- 
duced a new bright reddish yellow for 
dyeing and printing of acetate and nylon. 
The new product, Interchem ® Acetate 
Yellow RLF-40 is said to possess excep- 
tional fastness to light and reportedly may 
be employed as a self shade or in combina- 
tion. It is *ecommended by the manufac- 
turer for application to suitings, dress 
goods, slacks, draperies, and other fabrics 
that are required with a high degree of 
fastness, particularly to light, gas, wash- 
ing, and dry cleaning. 

Interchem ® Acetate RLF-40 reportedly 
has no affinity for either cotton or viscose 
rayon, thereby making it suitable for 
cross-dyeing. It may be applied either on 
jigs or boxes, and is suitable for applica- 
tion printing in all depths of shade, it is 
stated. 


@ PTI Using Carpenter Steel 
Dye Sticks 


With many types of dyestuffs being 
used in experimental work on delicate 
fibers, the Philadelphia Textile Institute 
is currently using stainless steel tubing 
for dye sticks to resist corrosive effects. 
An Institute spokesman has stated that 
the tubes as produced by Carpenter Steel 
Company, Union, N J, are “completely 
resistant to the corrosive effects of acid, 
chrome, vat, direct and acetate dyestuffs”. 

The strength of the stainless steel is 
said to be adeauate when skeins are thor- 
oughly soaked and the smooth, polished 
surfaces of the tubes are hard enough to 
resist scuffing or scratching. 

In addition to using stainless steel tubes 
as dye sticks, PTI has equipped dryers 
with racks of the same material. 





An installation at the Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Institute showing an application of 
stainless steel dye sticks. 























NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Laurence E Rossiter 


@ Rossiter Takes New Nopco 
Post 


LAURENCE E ROSSITER replaced 
HAROLD J WALDRON, retiring New 
England District sales manager for the 
Nopco Chemical Company last month. Mr 
Rossiter, a member of the Rhode Island 
Section, AATCC, has been with Nopco 
for over 10 years, having joined the com- 
pany in 1940 as a member of the Products 
Control Laboratory staff. 

As district sales manager, he will be in 
charge of the New England sales force 
and will operate from the company’s of- 
fices at 10 High Street, Boston. In addi- 
tion to responsibility for sales of the broad 
line of processing specialties manufactured 
by the Industrial Division of Nopco, Mr 
Rossiter and his staff will handle sales of 
the metallic soap products of the Metasap 
Chemical Company, a wholly owned 
Nopco subsidiary. 


@ New GAF Product Engineers 


GEORGE M GANTZ and JOHN A 
YEAGER have joined the Product Devel- 
opment Department of the General Ani- 


G M Gantz 


line & Film Corporation as product en- 
gineers. Dr Gantz was formerly director 
of research for the Lonsdale Company, 
Lonsdale, R I. For the past eight years, 
Mr Yeager has teen an applications chem- 
ist at GAF’s Central Research Laboratory. 


@ Rosenthal Serves With 
U S Delegation 


MORRIS S ROSENTHAL, President of 
Stein, Hall & Co, Inc, served as a member 
of the United States delegation to the U N 
Economic Commission for Asia and Far 
East Regional Conference on Trade Pro- 
motion that was held at Singapore, Oc- 
tober 9-18, for the purpose of discussing 
international trade and world economic 
conditions. 


e Alkus Recovering Following 
Hospital Siege 
WILLIAM ALKUS, vice president of 
the Richmond Oil, Soap & Chemical Co, 
Philadelphia, is recovering after a period 
of time in the hospital. 


@ Adair Joins Warwick in S C 


Warwick Chemical Company, Division 
cf Sun Chemical Corporation, has 
nounced that E R ADAIR has joined 
HENRY PAPINI in representing Warwick 
in South Carolina. Mr Adair will concen- 
trate on technical service of the Suntone 


an- 


pigment colors. 

Mr Adair was employed by Southern 
Bleachery and Print Works, Taylors, S C, 
in various capacities for ten years. 


@ New PTI Faculty Members 


New additions to the Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Institute Faculty for this, the third 
year at the new Germantown campus, 
are as follows: 

ELIZABETH RAMSAY—assistant pro- 

fessor, testing and microscopy 

WILLIAM J WOLFGANG— instructor 

in mathematics and mechanics 

ROBERT KENYON—Department of 

Chemistry and Dyeing 

DAVID HERMAN—assistant instructor, 

weave formation and fiber analysis 

DAVID GIESE — Weave Formation — 

Fabric Analysis Department 
BERT AMADOR — special assistant, 
Weave Formation-Fabric Analysis 
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e Artim New Dad 

EDWARD ARTIM, director, Reseerch 
and Testing Lab, S Augstein & Co, Inc, is 
a new father. His wife presented him with 
a son, Craig, almost immediately upon his 
return from the AATCC Convention. 
The youngster checked in at 6 I's 9 ozs. 


e Noted Italian Executives 
to Visit US 

FRANCO MARINOTTI, president and 
director general of Snia Viscosa, s a, Milan, 
Italy, is coming to the United States as a 
member of the Italian delegation that will 
attend a management conference being 
held under the auspices of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the 
American Management Association, from 
November 19-December 8. He will be ac- 
companied by the commercial director 
general of the Snia Viscosa Group, DR 
G LAZZERI. 


OBITUARY 


Albert Leitstein 
LBERT LEITSTEIN, general manager 
of the Featured Fabric Finishes De- 
partment of Warwick Chemical Company, 
division of Sun Chemical Corporation, 
died of a heart attack on September 28th. 
He was 45. 

Prior to joining Warwick, Mr Leitstein 
was associated with L Sonaeborn Sons, 
Inc and Chopak Textile Corporation. 

Burial was at Mt Ararat Cemetery, Pine 
Lawn, L I. 

Mr Leitstein is survived by his widow 
and two daughters. 


Joseph Wrench 
— WRENCH, 74, died on Satur- 

day, September 15th, at Roslyn, L I, 
five years after his retirement from the 
Chemical Division of the West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company, with whom 
he was employed for 34 years. Burial was 
at the Amityville Cemetery. 

Born in England in 1877, Mr Wrench 
was associated with the Electrolytic Alkali 
Company, Middlewich, England, from 
1902 until 1912. He came to the United 
States in 1912 to join the Chemical Divi- 
sion of the paper company, which at that 
time operated under the name of Indus- 
trial Chemical Company. He continued 
with the company until his retirement in 
1946, serving many years as sales manager 
and treasurer. 

He is survived by a son and daughter. 
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For Spring... 
SANDOZ FORECASTS 


Senedictine 


a luscious golden spice 


Spirited liqueur shades—yards and yards of skirts and 
stoles—make fashion news for spring. Particularly 
delightful is Benedictine, a rich, golden spicy shade named 
after the famous 16th Century French liqueur. To produce 
Benedictine in wool fabrics Sandoz recommends Alizarine Light 
Brown BL which is practically identical in its self shade. It 
possesses exceptional fastness to light along with good 
fastness to fulling and carbonizing. It may be dyed with or without 
chrome with equally good results, and has excellent level 
dyeing properties from a neutral bath. Alizarine Light Brown BL 
is also recommended for dyeing tans, taupes and camel 
shades where top light fastness is required such as other 
interesting liqueur tones which blend so perfectly with Benedictine— 
fashion selections for spring of The Textile Color Card 
Association. For forecast colors as well as perennial favorites... 
both natural and synthetic fibres...select from the Sandoz 


line of chrome, acid, direct dyes and auxiliary chemicals. 
For light fastness in rayons and cottons, too 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 
61 Van Dam Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
Application laboratories and stocks at 
Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Toronto. Other branches at 
Providence, Fairlawn, N.J.,and Montreal. 


SANDOZ 
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PYRAZOL Fast Rubine BLN UN  ) ia 
1 a smooth 
Pyrazol Fast Rubine BLN is an excellent red Penetrats 
element for greys, sands, and taupes due to its 
extreme light fastness with or without urea formal- 
rapidoge 
dehyde resin. Combined with Pyrazol Fast 
colors. A 
Blue RUL or FGL and Pyrazol Fast Orange : | | za a 
4G it gives exceedingly good light fastness SRP bi yap | ten 970 Mad 


at moderate costs. Pyrazol Fast Rubine BLN 
is ideal for rayons and cottons for both men’s 


and women’s suitings, sport shirts, slacks. 


It is a good leveling color, suitable for jig 


work, draws well and shows good exhaustion. 


Excellent fastness to perspiration. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 61 Van Dam Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
Application laboratories and stocks at Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Toronto. Other branches at Providence, Fairlawn, N. J., and Montreal. 
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A a highly soluble printing thickener, 
deposits a soft print. Light washing rinses it out quickly. 
Easily. Completely. Using tap water. Result? Happier 
production men. And fabrics that warm a fashion 


designer's heart with their softness . . . sparkling color 


... finer hand and body. 


At eliminates cooking, cooling and expensive 
mixing equipment. Simply blend it with chemicals 

and water. In a few minutes, the “color” 

is ready. Splitting is minimized on “Sheers” 


and other fragile fabrics, because it deposits 


a smooth, pliable film. Color yield is higher. 


Penetration and detail are excellent. I © 


is recommended for vat, 


rapidogen, direct, acid and acetate 
colors. Also white discharge. 
National Starch Products, 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


We’re interested in AMBERFLO—National’s easy-rinsing, 
ready-for-use printing thickener. 


Name 
Company_— 
Address__ 
a 
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[_] We want more technical data. 
[_] We’d like a plant demonstration. 
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You can be sure of uniform shipments of 
W. C. Hardesty Co., Inc. Fatty Acids because... 
Hardesty’s production in its own modern 
plants is “Standardized” to deliver every 


shipment exactly. ..as per sample. 


RED OIL * WHITE OLEINE + STEARIC ACID 
HYDROGENATED FATTY ACIDS + ANIMAL & VEGETABLE FATTY ACIDS 
GLYCERINE + STEARINE PITCH 


W. C. HARDESTY CO., iwc. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


PLANT: DOVER, OHIO + IN CANADA: W. C. Hardesty Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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Mrs. America may not know what you 
mean by “a better hand,’’ but she sel- 
dom buys a piece of yard goods without 
first making sure that it “‘feels right.” 


Santomerse No. 1, employed as your de- 
tergent in scouring after dyeing, helps 
you produce textiles that feel right and 
sell quickly. It helps you get a “‘better 
hand” because it prevents the forma- 
tion of lime soaps that cause harshness. 


“A better hand” is only one of the ad- 
vantages of using Santomerse No. 1 in 
scouring after dyeing. After vat dyeing 
in continuous units, for example, acid- 
resistant Santomerse No. 1 makes less 
alkali necessary to neutralize the acid 
carry-over. It reduces crocking because 
it washes away all unattached dye pig- 


-Guicker sale 


ment. It aids in level dyeing and leaves 
colors free of film and bright. 


Santomerse No. 1 is an alkyl aryl] sul- 
fonate, with a minimum of 40% active 
ingredient. It is a rapid wetter and pen- 
etrant and a highly efficient detergent. 
Santomerse No. 1 rinses out quickly 
and thoroughly. It is efficient in hard 
or soft water, in hot or cold solutions, 
in acid or alkaline baths. 


For information on the use of Santo- 
merse No. 1 in any textile operation re- 
quiring a penetrant or detergent, contact 
the nearest Monsanto Sales Office or 
write MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 S. 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 

Santomerse: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, 
Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, 
Ore., San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, Mon- 
santo (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Co Manufacturers of 
Dyestuffs ° Cextile Chemicals * Wet Processing 
Machinery * Laboratory Equipment * Incidentals 


THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL 
PROCESSING REVIEW NUMBER 
will appear on DECEMBER 10th, 195t 


One of the special features of past issues, which will be 
continued this year, is a listing of new products for the 
textile wet processing field. 


You are invited to submit information concerning such 


products which you have brought out since November, 1950. 


This information should include: the trade name of the 
product and a BRIEF summary of its uses. Please list each 
product on a separate sheet of paper. If illustrations are 
necessary, glossy photographs or black ink drawings should 
be furnished. If the trade name is registered or the product 
is patented and you wish this indicated, please so note 


In order to insure your products being listed in our issue 
of December 10th, information concerning them should be 
in our hands immediately. 


It is important that you list ONLY those products which 
have been brought out since November, 1950 


The response from manufacturers in lhes 
the past fifteen years has provided may be 
the basis for a most valuable and use- them n 
ful listing and we trust that you will — 
again cooperate to the fullest exten: and F-6 
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ALKYL AMINES 
fit into YOUR 


product picture 7 


will be 
for the 


ng such 
2r, 1950. 


of the ISOPROPYL AMINE 2-ETHYLHEXYL and DI(2-ETHYLHEXYL) AMINES 
‘ist each 


1Ons are 


houl ; ‘ “ 
par HOW YOU to make either dry salt or aqueous formulations. groups contribute hydrocarbon solubility to 


solubilizer for the selective herbicide, 2.4-D. useful in the syntheses of dyestuffs, insecticides. 


It is shipped in anhydrous form, enabling you and emulsifying agents. Since their octylamine 


Low cost and low equivalent weight’ make it many compounds, these amines should be con- 
note 8 , 


CAN USE economical to use. sidered when this property is desired. 
ur i be DIISOPROPYL AMINE Di(2-Ethylhexyl) Amine also shows promise as 
Ou Ue THEM... used to make diisopropyl ammonium nitrite. a cationic-type flotation agent, 
an established vapor phase inhibitor against cor- 


rosion of iron and steel. 


These four amines are available in commercial quantities. One of them 
may be just the answer to your product or process problem. Investigate 
them now by asking for samples and information on your company letter- 
head. Be sure to ask for technical bulletins F-7108\, ~ Alkyl Amines.” 
and F-61473, “Ethylhexyl Amines.” 


Physical Properties 








| Isopropyl Dusopropy! 2-Ethylhexy! | Di(2-Ethylhexyl) . ow. = 
Amine Amine Amine Amine 
pecific Gravity at 20/20°C. 6881 0.7178 0.7894 0.8062 Offices in Principal Cities 
Boiling Point at 760 mm., °C. | 32.4 84.0 | 169.2 281.1 in Conede 
apor Pressure at 20°C., mm. Hg | 460 | 70 | 12 0.01 en ee ee ee ee 
olubility in Water at 20°C., % by Wt. Complete | Complete | 0.25 <0.02 
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S. he ran away. And arrived one 
day on the Doorstep of a Corpora- 
tion in Wyandotte, Michigan. The 
Corporation picked him up and 
handed him over to the Research 
and Development Division. Well, 
you should see what they did for 
this little “‘war baby”! 


Bu he worked hard just the same. 
He practiced Soil Removing and 
Whiteness Retaining and all the 
other things a detergency promoter 
should. And one great day, the Re- 
search and Development Division 
called the Soaps and Synthetics to- 
gether and read a Proclamation: 


Soda Ash * Caustic Soda * Bicarbonate 
of Soda * Calcium Carbonate * Calcium 
Chloride * Chlorine * Hydrogen * Dry Ice 
Synthetic Detergents * Glycols * Carbose 
(Sodium CMC) °* Ethylene Dichloride 
Propylene Dichloride * Aromatic Sulfonic 
Acid Derivatives ©* Other Organic and 


Wyandotte, Michigan 


_ = changed his length and Mo- 
lecular Structure. They Manufac- 
tured him by a brand new Process. 
They let him associate with High 
Grade Synthetic Detergents. And 
then they gave him a name... 


“Carbose*.” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Biases Detergent products can 
be formulated with Carbose which 
will yield detergency equal to that 
of High Grade Soaps under condi- 
tions favorable to Soap, and far 
superior to High Grade Soaps under 
conditions unfavorable to Soap.” 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Offices in Principal Cities 


yandotte 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


cd... upon a time, there 
lived a sad little Sodium Car- 
boxy MethyICellulose. He 
worked very hard extending 
Soaps and improving Synthet- 
ics. But all the Soaps called 
him a “‘war baby.’ And he 
wasn’t allowed to associate 
with any but Low Grade Syn- 
thetic Detergents. 


tes might have been very 
happy—but the Soaps still put on 
airs. ‘No matter how hard you and 
those Synthetics try,’ the Soaps 
told him “nothing cleans as well 
as Soap.” 


iia ! Why, they were talk- 
ing about him! Carbose was a hero! 
Yes, it was a great triumph for him 
... but Carbose went on... hada 
large family and did many more 
things . .. in textiles, paper, paints, 
ceramics, petroleum ... and even 
in soap! 


S o if you are looking for 
a chemical with 
applications involving viscosity 
regulation, colloid stabilization, 
surface finishing, or detergency, 


YS 


Inorganic Chemicals why not write to us about Carbose? 
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it’s 
WISE 


to insist on 


If you give a “hoot” about the reputation 
that your fabrics earn after they leave 
your hands ... then insist on the finest, 
longest lasting colors for every yard 

of fabric you process. Insist on 
DUROFAST colors. For DUROFAST offers 
a complete range of direct colors, 
extremely fast to light and washing — 
with or without after-treatments. 

Don’t be satisfied with anything less. 
Be sure to specify DUROFAST colors. 
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Manufacturing and Executive Offices 


DELAWANNA, N. J. 


42 Hampden Street 516 South Ellis Street 
Springfield, Massachusetts Salisbury, North Caroline 
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BIXAMINE FAST RED 6BLL 


A direct cotton and rayon dye 
of outstanding fastness to light 


Easy to apply 
Level dyeing 
Acetate effects remain white 


Fast to dry cleaning 


Write for sample and shade card 


BICK & CO., ING. 


READING, PENNA. 


For Best Results 


in Your Textile Operations... 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


Chemicals for the Textile Industry 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


CAUSTIC SODA 7 


S O DA AS H 4 Alkalies Chemicals 
J ek 3 
SODIUM NITRITE ese } 


CA R 4 O Ny AT ia Soda Ash e Monochlorobenzene e Caustic Potash 
Chlorine * Potassium Carbonate « Calcium Chioride 

Ortho-dichlorobenzene « Ammonium Bicarbonate 

Sodium Bicarbonate e Ammonium Chloride « Nytron 

| Y 7? he Oo N Formaldehdye e Caustic Soda e Specialty Cleansers 
Para-dichlorobenzene e Sodium Nitrite * Methanol 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


ical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Because Warco* GFI 
combines superior 
protection against gas 
fading without affecting 
light fastness, leading 
finishers are switching 
today to this unexcelled 
gas fading inhibitor for 
acetate fabrics and blends 


containing acetate. 


In addition to these long sought twin features, Warco* 


GFI offers these advantages: 


1 Gas fading feature, protects through 3 to 5 cycles of gas 
and is durable to both washing and dry cleaning. 


2 Has no effect on shade of dyestuffs under normal 
conditions... helps to produce truer shades. 


3 Is self contained and self emulsifying. The emulsion is 
stable at any temperature after proper initial mixing. 


4 Exhausts rapidly and uniformly during the dyeing. 


5 May be applied in any of the conventional dyeing 
equipment currently used in dyeing fabrics and yarns. 


* Ask your Warwick 
WARCO representative to show 
you comparison tests of 
Warco GFI on acetate 
fabrics. Or send for 
sample to make your 
own tests. For any 
information on Warco 
GFI...or other textile 
chemicals, write, wire 
or phone. 


justic Potash 
cium Chioride 


Bicarbonate CHEMICAL 
mae Hn COMPANY, DIVI SION 10th STREET and 44th AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
eansers 
d ! 
e ¢ Methano CHEMICAL 
/ | S | 0 N CORPORATION 


a CHEMICALS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY — Antilustrole* dullers » Appramine* cationic softeners + Appretole* anionic softeners » Eumercin* mercerizing assistants 

NY Formaset* textile resins » Lanole* tar and grease removers « Organosol coatings for textiles and paper + Plastisol for coating and molding + Setole* textile resins 
ci Sulfanole* synthetic detergents - Suntone* pigment printing colors for textiles and plastics » Warcofix* color fixatives + Warco* GFI gas fading inhibitor 

Warcolene* finishing oils » Warconyi* fire retardants » Warcosan* wetting and rewetting agents » Warcosol* penetrants + Weave-Lok* non-slip finish. *® 


~ 4 : 931 , 
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COMMONWEALTH “22 ¥en. 
‘COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. VS 


3240 GRACE AVENUE, BRONX « NEW YORK 67 
“Branches: PHILADELPHIA @ CHICAGO @ GLOVERSVILLE @ MONTREAL 


| 


——— << 


Yt: 
BL CKS ACID * DIRECT 
@@@ ACETATE - FORMALDEHYDE 


Consult your local dyestuff distributors for information and samples. Shipments can be 
made from their convenient stocks or from our Baltimore and Paterson warehouses. 


YOUNG ANILINE WORKS, INC. 


Office and Factory Paterson Office 
2731 Boston Street, Baltimore 24, Md. 50 East 13th Street, Paterson, N. J. 
Vdd Wdddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddbddddbddddddddddbdbdddddddbbdbdbdddbbbdbbbd0dbdbbtbtbbbtbbtbdtbbtbbttbtbbb tp 
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HOW TO PREVENT IRON STAINS. . 


> 


PROCEDURE BY STEPS 


First, add the caustic to each beaker. Then, 
to Beaker #2, add Scc of Versene T. Heat 
both beakers to boiling point and add the 
5cc of the Ferric Chloride to each beaker. 
Note the difference between the solutions. 
Beaker #1 (containing no Versene T) is 
muddy with rust. Beaker #2 is water-white. 
Next, put a small strip of clean white 
cotton cloth in each beaker and boil a few 
minutes. Remove strips and rinse with 
water. Note the difference. Versene T has 
kept its strip white in spite of the iron 
that was added. 

Last, take the other rust-stained strip, cut 
in half and place one-half in Beaker #2 
containing the clear solution with the 
Versene T in it. Boil for a few minutes. 
Remove, rinse and compare. The Versene T 
has now restored the rust-stained cloth to 
its original whiteness. 


VERSENE T — FOR ANY CAUSTIC SOLUTION. Test Versene 


now. Then try it in your own caustic solutions. It does on 
a commercial scale exactly what it will do in the laboratory. 


Ask for 


Write Dept. D. Send for Technical Bulletin #2. 
samples. 
(See us at Booth No. 803, International Chemical Exposition) 


NEW VERSENE WATER TEST KIT. Tells total 


“*INDUSTRY’S MOST MODERN CHEMICALS" *Trade Mark 


=_-BERSWORTH CHEMICAL CO. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Warehouse Stocks 


Providence Agent: George Mann, 251 Fox Point Boulevard, Providence, R. 1. 


W. Coast Agent: Griffin Chemical Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 


Midwest Agent: Kraft Chemical Co., Inc., 917 W. 18th Street, Chicago 


Wasatch Chemical Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Barada & Page, Inc., Dallas and Houston, Texas 
Associated Chemical Co. of Canada, 
Chas. S. 


LVHl AMERICAN 


hardness in two minutes. 
Accurate to one grain per gallon. Versenate Method. Complete Kit $5. Postpaid. 


14 Darrell Ave., Toronto, Ontario 
Tanner Co., 1815 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, North Carolina 


# 


“A KIER BOILING 
“A BOILING OFF 
“A SCOURING 
“A SIZING 
“A ODESIZING 
“A BLEACHING 
“A ODYEING 
“SA SOFTENING 
“A FINISHING 


Inquiries 


Solicited 


UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


Main Office ond Plant: 
YORK AND COLGATE STREETS * JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


Branches: 
Southern Division P. 0. Box 1237 New Orleans 10, Louisiana 


Western Agents: CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP., AURORA, ILL. 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENT 


—Anywhere! 


“Metalsmiths” 
Stainless Steel 
and Monel 
Utensils 


No matter 
plant, you can enjoy the 
durable service of ‘‘Metal- 


i smiths”’ 


utensils. 


where 


your 


corrosion-resistant 
We've shipped 
utensils all over the world 
than 
with utmost 
All items 


beakers, 


for more 30 years, 
satisfaction. 
shown, plus 
stock pots, batch 
cans and shovels, in stock 


for immediate shipment. 


METALSMITHS 


Division of Orange Roller Bearing Co., Inc. 


562 White Street Orange, N. J. 
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COLOR MATCHING 


with 


PHOTOVOLT Photoelectric 
REFLECTION METER 










HIGHEST 
QUALITY 













\ truly practical precision instrument for color matching and 






for specifying color by tristimulus values, also for fading and 


| Liquid Sulphur Dioxide—the 


letergency tests ... for production control and laboratory work. 


Portable, sturdy, simple to operate chemical with hundreds of uses is now 
Write for Bulletin No. 605 to: 







available in Cylinders, Ton Drums, Truck 


P H O T O V O L T C O R Pp o Tanks and Tank Cars. The Tennessee 


95 Madison Ave. New York 16. N. Y. 


Also: Colorimeters, Fluorescence Meters, pH Meters 










Corporation, producers of highest qual- 






ity Sulphur Dioxide is located in the 






great Textile producing area assuring 






closer contact and speedier more effi- 






cient service. 








IT’S WHAT IS IN THE DRUM THAT 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 
F 


SCOURCLEANS OR DECH 
nana FOR DECHLORINATING 


For Wool, Cotton and Rayon MANE ‘ 
Best for Oil Removal ; — Pom, = FOR ACID sour 































USE SCOURCLEAN A 


For Scouring in Soft Water 







USE SCOURCLEAN X 


For Scouring in Hard Water Let us consult with you on the pos- 







sible uses of Sulphur Dioxide in your 





industry, ‘phone, wire or write the 



















Export Agents 





Tennessee Corporation, Grant Building, 



















SEND FOR HOWARD G. GODFREY 
COMPLETE RICHMOND AND CO., INC Atlanta, Georgia. 
D 
ETAILS Ol & SOAP AN 1) 456 Fourth Ave 
* N. Y. 16, N.Y. 
So. Office: e 
205 S. Church St. C H E M Cc A L Cable Address 
Cc 
Charlotte, N. C. C @) M PA N Y Godfreyarn 





operenl TENNESSEE gr CORPORATION 
— ee | 619 Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga 
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VANCIDES 


ARE AVAILABLE 


FOR SPECIALIZED APPLICATIONS 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO... 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


TAL. ean 7 ; 
KA TEXTILE CHEMICALS JD Bi ASTAFQ R= 


MEET SPECIFIC NEEDS OF PROCESSING 


Much of the manufacturing capacity of the ex- . 
tensive Kali plant is devoted to the production of — Y 
New 


specialized chemicals, formulas for which have 

been worked out by Kali laboratory technicians , 

to meet the problems of textile mills. Among ne be 
ofc 


these efficient chemicals are: E. ALL-PURPOSE Wi 


NYLON SIZE — NYLON CONING OILS. 


® KALPINOL used in troughs for knitting NYLON. 7 DE-SIZING AGENT 


® HYDROXY* SIZES for Acetate, Viscose, Bemberg, 
Filament Yarns. Also for cut staple and mixtures. 


RAYSPINOLS for oiling cut staple stock. Cuts down } Standard Brands Incorporated 


waste and makes good spinning. : 
© HYDROXCENE for Rayon Crepe Yarns. 595 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


® WETTING and FINISHING AGENTS for Rayon, 
Nylon, Cotton, Silk, Cut Staples and Mercerized 
Cotton 


@® PURE SILK THROWING OILS. 
WATERSHIELD Water Repellents. 


sient BT ASTAFOR 


KALI MANUFACTURING COMPANY - axanos nconr orate 


R 
‘ : aK OF STANDA Lotest nw 
Manufacturing Chemists a TRADE MA results 


427 Moyer Street Philadelphia 25, Pa. teed 


Spectre 
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HIGHEST QUALITY 
SODIUM SULPHIDE FLAKES 


Our flakes dissolve into a PALE YELLOW - SEDIMENT 







FREE solution denoting a minimum of IRON or other 






HEAVY METALS 






MANUFACTURED BY— 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 


SOUTH CHARLESTON, WEST VA. 















RECORDING 
SPECTROPHOTOMETER 


INDISPENSABLE |W 


for color analysis and control at Interchemical 
Dan Smith, color expert at Interchemical Corporation, 
New York City, says ‘Our company finds the G-E 
Spectrophotometer indispensable for color work. It is 







the only way to insure exact color control and meeting for, Si , . 
of color standards.”’ > : f One of the first G-E recording 
With the G-E Recording Spectrophotometer: ae spectrophotometers, this instru- 





@ Control color processes ment has been in service at Inter- 
@ Do rapid colorimetric analysis chemical for 15 years. 
@ Get an automatic linear curve of reflectance 
@ Set up color standards scientifically 


DYES @ PAINTS @© CHEMICALS e@ INKS i fl Fé: 








N.Y Section G, 687-59, \ 
Se General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. j 
¢ Please send me bulletin GEC-307 on your recording spectrophotometer. : 

j (_] Planning an immediate project (_] For reference purposes 1 

f u 
Name.... Position a 

(please print) : 

iste pascicbcusicnaltioniun Pe a Ee Ne ee ROT TEE . 1 

i 

City o i sidetaeeaeiaelias Zone State ' 

. 





Lotest model G-E recording spectrophotometer. Due to the excellent 
results obtained with the original model, Interchemical has added G f N F be A L iq LE C T ~ | ™ 


three of these to its facilities. 
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°° CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS ° 


The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
wanted or for sale—the rate is $7.50 per column inch or less 
per insertion. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE—Over 50 Years in 
Business 
EXECUTIVES seeking new positions are invited to 
file their confidential applications with us and we will keep 
them informed of opportunities in textile mills. 
EMPLOYERS with vacancies to fill or replacements to 
make will save valuable time by phoning, wiring or writing 
us their personal requirements. 
CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
294 Washington St. Boston 8, Mass. 
Phone LIberty 2-6547 
Specialists in Placing Textile Mill Executives 
DYEING-PRINTING PLANT SOUGHT —Interested 
in communicating with owner of small textile printing and 
dyeing plant who would consider selling same to European 
emigrant after one or two years’ collaboration. Write P.O. 
Box 226, Church St. Station, New York 8, N. Y. Depart- 
ment 35G. 
POSITION WANTED: Experienced package and ho- 
siery dyer on cotton, mercerized rayon, nylon, wool with 





vats, naphthols, develops, acid, directs and aftertreated 
dyestuffs. Twenty years as foreman on dyeing. winding, 
etc. Handle help successfully. Production and cost-minded. 
High school and ICS chemistry education. Am married. 
now employed. Prefer southern location. Am sober. Write 
Box No. 215. 

WANTED: Southern district salesman. Graduate of a 
recognized textile college preferred. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Please state age, experience. 
draft status, and salary expected. Write P.O. Box 208. 
Dublin, Georgia. 

POSITION WANTED: Technical Sales. Large follow- 
ing, wide experience on all types dyeing equipment, backed 
with wet and dry finishing experience. Business training, 








consulting and executive background. Married. Write Box 
No. 186. 

WANTED: Dyer - Acetate - Nylon - rayon piece goods 
on Jiggs or Boxes. State experience, salary desired, tech- 
nical background. Third shift. Paterson, New Jersey, Post 


Office Box 1742. 


WANTED—dyer experienced on synthetic—filament and 
spun—fabrics and blends. Excellent opportunity—em- 
ployment in south with large, well-established company. 
All applications must include full details of work experi- 
ence, background and salary expected. Write Box No. 212. 


WANTED SUPERINTENDENT, quality jig dyehouse, 


metropolitan area, technical education preferred, must have 











exceptional background as leader of labor and high quality 
production record. Please describe background details and 
experience fully. Write Box No. 219. 
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POSITION WANTED: dyeing tricot fabrics. Good back- 
ground of tricot dyeing, finishing and testing experience. 
Write Box No. 216. 

POSITION WANTED: Dye and intermediate chemist, 
BS. Nine years organic chemistry; 10 years in dyestuff 





industry, research development, analytical control, and pro- 
duction. Locate in Metropolitan area. Write Box No. 220. 





WANTED: Southern and N.E. distributor or salesmen for 
distribution of long established manufacturer’s complete 
line of industrial soaps, detergents, compounds, etc. Splen- 
did opportunity. Kindly give full particulars. Write Box 
No. 221. 





REPORTER CLASSIFIEDS 
BRING RESULTS! 





Have you ordered this handsome Binder 


for your American 


DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Every issue snapped into 
place in this beautiful 
maroon leatherette binder 
with the title AMERICAN 
DYESTUFF REPORTER 
in genuine gold leaf as 
shown. It is large enough 
to hold 26 issues. It looks 
and handles like the finest 
book in your library. The 
best we could find for the 
permanent preservation of 
your copies of the AMER- 
ICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER. 


It opens flat for easy refer- 
ence. 


ONLY 


$3.50 


POSTPAID 


Please send check with order to: 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


44 EAST 23rd STREET 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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New S@inkess Siee/ 
WET GOODS TRUCK 


e EASY TO CLEAN 
e SNAG FREE 
e RUGGEDLY BUILT 


Stainless steel body, 
cleans quickly 


Stainless steel 
handle-supports 


welded to body Rolled edges prevent 


snagging of fabrics 


“Vv” BRACE WELDED 
Truck tilts on center TO BODY 
casters for easy 


Heavy duty, maneuvering 


aluminum, ball 
bearing casters 


Reinforcing channels 
welded to bottom 


This is the wet goods 

truck dyers have al- 

ways wanted .. . built to stand rough handling for 
years ... easy to clean. . . snag free . . . a truck 
designed to cut your handling costs. Standard width 
3 feet, depth 30’. Standard lengths 3 ft., 4 ft., 5 ft., 
6 ft. Also built in sizes to meet your requirements. 
Send for Bulletin 7032. 

111 GREGORY AVE. 


S. BLICKMAN.,. INC WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 


See our exhibit at the 23rd exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Grand Central Palace, New York, Nov. 26 to Dec. Ist. 1951. 


Blickman Built 


STAINLESS STEEL TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 


Dye Boxes, Linings, Cylinders, Dry Cans, Hoods, Tanks 
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AMERICA’S 
BEST DETERGENT 


@ Trade Mork 


free 
information * 
write 


to vat 
Charles W. Berg “#:ai::: 
Laboratories 
1827-29 N. Fifth St. 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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ars no valls 
ye vere floors, wa! 1 
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al Laboratories. Ine. 
t 42nd _ 


Preventive Maintenance PAYS! 
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before you can guarantee a product, you have to know how 
it will react to conditions it is expected to meet during its 
service life. Moreover, when you want this information, 
you want it fast! 

When it comes to washable fabrics (or any other washable 
product) the Launder-Ometer is the machine that can give 
you the facts—in a fraction of the time normally required. 
Accepted as the standard laboratory washing machine of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, the 
Launder-Ometer can duplicate the effects of as many as 5 
commercial launderings in one forty-five minute test. The 
data thus provided includes loss of tensile strength, color 
fastness, resistance to shrinkage, bleeding, washing and 
mechanical action, and other equally important information. 

The Launder-Ometer is also in widespread use for the 
laboratory dyeiiig of leathers and textiles and for the testing 
of dry-cleaning oils and solvents and the efficiency of de- 
tergents and soaps. As many as 20 samples can be conducted 
simultaneously and conditions used for any given test can 
be reproduced at any time. 

Operation of the Launder-Ometer is simple. It is a care- 
fully built machine, soundly constructed, and economical in 
maintenance and operating costs. Available in 3 sizes with 
capacities of 20 one pint jars, 20 one quart jars, or 6 two 
quart jars plus any combination of 10 one pint jars or 
10 ome quart jars. All models are electrically driven, 1% HF 


































































































*o Y, HP. 
New Inconel jars designed in accordance with A.A.T.C.C. 
specifications for the New Accelerated Wash Fast- 
ness Test #3A are now available from Atlas 














ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 
361 West Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Manutacturers of accelerated testing devices for more than a quarter of a century 


WEATHER-OMETERS © FADE-OMETERS © LAUNDER-OMETERS 
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PILE FABRICS * Tp FLAT GOODS 


CAN ecm EN 


or rasnic oesion 1G 


AND CONSTRUCTION 


U THROUGH DURABLE FINISHING OL 


Many fabrics are now being designed and constructed at definite 
savings. These fabrics, when finished with the versatile and durable 
textile finishes VULCANOL* or TRENISOL, are competitive with more 
costly fabrics of superior construction and design. 


“Registered Trademark 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION snes 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Tre Very Finest ID Ws Sir WW I lS S 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
VATS - ACIDS - DIRECT - CHROME 
DEVELOPED +» FORMALDEHYDE 
BASES AND SALTS 


PLANTS ° LABORATORY ° GENERAL OFFICES 


BELLE CHEMICAL CO., INC. R E A D | N G 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BRANCHES: Charlotte, N. C. — Boston, Mass. 
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Suit by LILLI ANN of san francisco 


' the development of modern finishes which en- 
hance the utility and durability of fabrics as 
well as their beauty, we at Burkart-Schier have 
been privileged to play a part. We believe that our 
experience and knowledge in this field will enable 
us to be of greater service in the years ahead. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CUNSHID == CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE = iiS{HlID 


PENETRANTS * SOFTENERS * SOLUBLE OILS ¢ FINISHES 
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Better for Drills 
and Twills 
Better for you 





50 yards per minute 


and the boil-off is right 


The Butterworth Progressive Boil-Off Machine meets today’s demand 
for open-width processing of government drills and twills. Production 
of a 10-compartment model is 50 yards of 2.85 goods per minute, Built 
with 6, 8 or 10 beams. Roll widths vary from 44 to 72 inches. Choice of 
squeeze arrangements. In the 10-beam machine, illustrated, each yard of 
goods is in the machine for 3!/, hours. There is a 2-ton squeeze after 
the 2nd and 6th beams, and a 4-ton extraction after the 10th beam. 


¥ Check these features of the Boil-Off Machine | 


Open and closed steam coils in each compartment. Controls may be 
added to maintain boil. 


No streakiness caused by uneven boiling 
No creasing to cause rejects 
Puts the fabric in condition to take a clear, even bleach ) 
Easy transfer from beam to beam without reaching over boiling liquor 
Drain valve and skimmer overflow in each compartment 
Bulletin on request. 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., BETHAYRES, PA. 


187 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. : : 1211 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
Representatives in Principal Cities of the World 


BUTTERWORTH 
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TRANSGO 


Epo 


helps you remove excess 


ee 






knitting oils including mineral oil 
quickly - easily - safely 


| IDEAL FOR TRANSFER REMOVAL, TOO 
4 





Getting rid of mineral oil and other knitting oils 

is a cinch with special-formula Transgo. Used in 7 

conjunction with scouring agents, it works equally : 

J well with cotton, wool or nylon, gets hosiery clean 
quickly. 


Whether you use Transgo as an aid in oil removal, 


job surely and safely without affecting the proper- 


or to remove transfers in reprocessing, it does the 
ties of the material in any way. 





Transgo is just one of the many Fancourt products 
that have been tested and proved in use by leading 
mills throughout the country. Your Fancourt field- 
| man can show you how to solve almost any finishing 
problem. Write, wire or pone for complete infor- 
mation today. 
wees 
gh Mtextiles, it’s the finish that counts 





W. F. FANCOURT CO. 


516 SOUTH DELAWARE AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 47, PA. 


SOLVING FINISHING PROBLEMS SINCE 1904 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—HOWARD A. VIRKLER 
1006 ARNOLD STREET, GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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IRCULATY® 


’ 
A 


5 
2, 
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Concentrated Sodium Sulphoxylate Formaldehyde 


Stable at high temperatures, Discolite is most effective as a 
reducing agent to effect solubilization of the vat color... is highly 


useful when the process calls for the reducing agent to be dried 


into the fabric as in printing without loss of its reducing properties, 


CHEMICAL COMPANY + CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY 
Manufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile Industry 





JERSEY 


Industry 





